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—Photo by Karsh 
CANADIAN AMBASSADOR to Italy, H. E. Jean Désy, K.C. is one of the diplomats who are doing an excellent 
job for this country in a troubled world. See comment in this week's Ottawa View and Page 15 as well. 
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Competition 
Back Again 


oo international trade problem, or to put it 

more specifically, the dollar-versus-sterling 
problem, is just as simple as all big problems 
always are. For most of a decade the price 
paid by producers in the sterling area for their 
labor, and the taxes paid by producers in the 
sterling area for the upkeep of their Welfare 
State, have been gof#hg up without any re- 
straint from international competition, for the 
reason that goods of all kinds trom all sources 
were in such universal demand after a destruc- 
tive war, and funds for the purcnase of them 
were being so extensively supplied by the rich- 
er countries (the United States chiefly, but 
Canada to some extent), that buyers were in 
no position to choose, and had to pay what- 
ever producers demanded. That condition has 
come to an end. Whatever may be the effec- 
tiveness or ineffectiveness of compeiition in 
purely domestic markets, in the international 
market today competition is supremely effec- 
tive, and the seller who cannot meet it will not 
sell. 

Whether the pound is overvalued or not is 
not the question. What is overvalued is the 
British labor hour, at its present rate of pro- 
ductiveness. Partly in wages and partly in the 
privileges of the Welfare State, the British 
worker is getting more than his labor is worth 
in dollars at four to the British polnd. The 
man who has dollars can get more for his 
money than the British producer can possibly 
give him, by buying from countries where 
wages or welfare taxes or both are lower in 
proportion to productive efficiency than they 
are in Britain. If the sterling area i$ to get 
dollars—and it must have dollars because it 
needs foodstuffs and raw materials from the 
dollar area—it must manage somehow to lower 
its costs per unit of effective labor. 

Reducing the number of dollars exchanged 
for the pound is one way of achieving this 
objective. It is not the only way. It is open to 
many Objections. It is evasive and deceptive. 
It reduces the worker’s wage, in terms of im- 
ported goods (and ultimately in terms of do- 
mestic goods also, but that will come more 
slowly) without his being aware of it, and 
without his giving any consent to it. If he is 
so foolish or so stubborn or so both that his 
wages-plus-welfare cannot be reduced in any 
other way, that is the way that the country 
will ultimately have to come to. It is the way 
that the Americans want it to come to imme- 
diately, because it is the way which produces 
an immediate effect in international trade, and 
the maintenance of international trade is what 
they are concerned about. Canada is being 
urged, by some Americans and by some*of its 
own people, to adopt the same method, whether 
Britain adopts it or not. If Britain should 
adopt it we should almost certainly have to 
adopt some measure of it ourselves, for Can- 
ada cannot live without selling largely to the 
sterling area, and if the sterling that we re 
ceive brings us fewer U.S. dollars we should 
have to intensify our efforts to reduce our 
spendings of those dollars in the United States. 


A Tragedy of Evasion 


[* IS an important point in the whole question 
of the seamen’s and dockers’ strikes which 
at the time of writing are still rampant in 
various parts of the world, that the Canadian 
government dealt the Communists the chief 
card in the hand which they are so skilfully 
playing, in the shape of the certification of the 
C.S.U. as the “accredited bargaining agent” for 
the supply of labor to Canadian ships.““On that 
fact, and the correlative fact that the Canadian 
government has never to our knowledge for- 
mally decertified the union, rests practically 
the whole argument by which thousands of 
non-Communist workers in ports all over the 
world have been deluded into thinking that the 
signing of an agreement with the S.LU. is a 
(Continued on Page Five) 
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QUEBEC: A PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTEOLIG 


By George A. Driscoll, A.R.P.S. 


view of one of Canada’s most picturesque cities from the Parliament Buildings 


its rail of lacy wrought iron. In the distance are the St. Lawrence and Ile d’Orleans. 
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The old Ursuline Convent and St. Louis The spiral staircase of the Grand Sem- 


Known to pilgrims throughout the world is the famous shrine of St. Anne de 
St. show architecture of Breton design. inary (1885) is of graceful pattern. 


Beaupré. A feature which attracts thousands annually is the Scala Sancta. 
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A walk through the Old Citadel, built upon the highest point of the rock, is a must The still unfinished Basilica at St. Anne de Beaupré is not only a noble edi- 
for all Quebec visitors. Canada’s famous Royal 22nd Regiment is now stationed here. fice on a commanding site but ranks among world’s most visited pilgrim spots. 
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More than most Canadian cities of respectable age, Quebec manages to retain the picturesqueness 
and flavor of the earlier days. A notable contribution is made by St. John’s gate and city wall. 


Quebec’s oldest well is in the basement of the Ursuline Con- 
vent — Le Puits de Mére Marie de Incarnation (1639). 


Called Canada’s most historic acre 
Montmorency Park, against the harbor. 


Summer semesters held annually at Laval University attract The Island of Orleans bridge with the Canada’s first Anglican Cathedral of the Holy Trinity was built 
students from all parts of Canada interested in the old days. winding country road in the distance. in 1804. On this site the 100 Associates traded with Indians. 
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Ottawa 
View 


By B. T. RICHARDSON 





Again, Senate Reform 


May Become Completely One-Party 
House; The Carnegie Proposal 


FAVORITE Ottawa occupation in these dog 
days of summer is to speculate on reform 
of the Senate. The fate of the Senate has never 
been a strong issue in our public affairs. It is 
neither worse nor better than it has been for 
years. But it is clearly reaching a crisis in its 
existence in which it may be greatly revised in 
the near future or disappear altogether. It 
contains the seeds of its own destruction, yet 
it lacks the power and capacity to save itself. 
There are 13 vacancies in the Senate. The 
right to make appointments is a prerogative of 
the office of the Prime Minister, according to 
well-established custom. There is no scarcity of 
claimants for senatorial seats, despite the low 
prestige of the upper house. Including a recent 
appointment from Prince Edward Island, the 
party standing in the Senate is government 74, 
opposition 15. The lapse of time and the for- 
tunes of politics have all but wiped out the op- 
position. 

With five more years of Liberal rule, to speak 
nothing of the years beyond that, the Senate 
may be a completely one-party house before 
there is a change in the ruling majority in the 
House of Commons. Critics of the Senate fore- 
see a solution in the likelihood that the next 
change of government in Ottawa will bring in 
an administration to find a Senate that is 100 
per cent opposed to it. At that stage, the Senate 
will be either abolished or reformed drastically. 

A proposal originating in a Calgary paper 
just after the election was that Mr. St. Laurent 
should appoint a number of prominent mem- 
bers of the opposition, possibly some of the 
leading Progressive Conservatives who were 
defeated at the polls. The C.C.F., too, has one 
or two unemployed elder statesmen that might 
adorn the Senate. But this suggestion falls on 
barren ground in Ottawa. It is contrary to re- 
cent tradition, that appointments should go in 
general to either the faithful or the problem 
children of the party. It is also not likely that 
reform by appointment will restore the Senate 
in the eyes of the public. The present Senate 
does, in fact, contain many “good men”, as the 
saying is, and they compare favorably in in- 


-tegrity and high purpose with the members of 


the lower house. 

A suggestion that has attracted attention in 
Ottawa has come from Mr. R. K. Carnegie, 
former superintendent of the Canadian Press 
bureau in Ottawa. One of Canada’s best-in- 
formed journalists, Mr. Carnegie proposed 
that a senatorial block of ten seats be set aside 
so each provincial government could appoint a 
senator to sit for the duration of the provincial 
administration. He would be a minister of the 
provincial government. He would provide the 
province he represented with a voice in the 
federal Parliament. In view of the tangle into 
which Dominion-provincial relations have fall- 
en, this proposal might expedite a settlement of 
issues between Ottawa and the provinces. It 
would permit virtually constant consultation on 
inter-provincial matters. Yet it would start by 
creating a fresh constitutional problem, to be 
added to those that already exist. 


Ambassador To Italy 


Jean Désy Also An Able Delegate 
At International Conferences 


A SUMMER visitor to his native land, Jean 

Désy is back from Rome to report to the 
Department of External Affairs and to spend 
a holiday in familiar haunts. Mr. Désy is one 
of Canada’s key career diplomats. 
country’s first ambassador to Italy, a post of 
crucial importance in the west-east conflict that 
has dominated European affairs since the war 
ended. He is accompanied by Madame Désy* 
and their two children, Muriel, 13, and Jean 
Louis, 10. 

Mr. Désy’s career has been all in law and 
diplomacy. So great has been the expansion 
of the Department of External Affairs since 
the war, that it is crowded with younger men 
who hardly fit into the popular concept of the 
diplomat. There is no difficulty in recognizing 
in Mr. Désy the authentic stamp of the able, 
urbane, cosmopolitan envoy. He is one of the 
originals of the department, having been with 
External Affairs since 1925. Mr. Désy had been 
practising law in Montreal when he joined the 
staff of the University of Montreal. Then the 
late Dr. O. D. Skelton’s canvass of the univer- 
sities for staff for the infant External Affairs 
department brought him to Ottawa. 


*A picture of Madame Désy appears on page 15. 
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—Camera Portrait by J. Kennedy 


IRELAND'S GiFT TO U.C.C. Although English by birth and education the new Prin- 


cipal of Upper Canada College, Rev. C. 


. Sowby, 


has spent the last fifteen years as 


head of Ireland’s great Protestant residential school of St. Columba’s, which contributed 
sixteen Generals to the last war. He will assume his new duties at U.C.C. in September. 


Mr. Désy is one of Canada’s most proficient 
delegates to international conferences. His 
average of one important conference a year 
was established before the war, and it has con- 
tinued since. He was at San Francisco for the 
birth of the United Nations. Popular with the 
press, he has found time to write, especially if 
it is to promote knowledge of Canada in foreign 
lands. 


Population To Double? 


Immigration From Europe And From 
U.S.A. May Bring Big Change 


N OST Canadians now alive will live to see 
4 the population of Canada doubled in size. 
This seems to be a fair comment on the out- 
look for the growth of this country. The re- 
cent royal commission on population in the 
United Kingdom picked out Canada as oné of 
the most likely destinations for substantial 
emigration from Britain. With a flow of 110,- 
000 persons annually to Canada, the commis- 
sion calculated that Canada’s population would 
double in the next 35 years. This is approxi- 
mately the rate of immigration received in 
Canada since the war. The figure is 308,775 
arrivals from September, 1945, to the end of 
last May. 

This migration may fall off in the near fu- 
ture, for the immigration service reports that 
many European countries are putting up bar- 
riers against people leaving them. In the case 
of Britain, it is a handicap to emigrants to be 
unable to bring funds with them without re- 
striction. A few countries, notably the Nether- 
lands and Italy, are anxious to send emigrants 
to Canada as the internal pressure of a grow- 
ing population is creating problems for them. 

Other factors have to be examined in the 
light of postwar changes. The Canadian birth 
rate is dropping after the big postwar boom, 
It was higher in 1947 than in any year since 
1921. It is still high, for Canada has not yet 
the proportion of aged people in its population 
that is a problem in Britain and that is becom- 
ing a problem in the United States. 

The optimists around Ottawa think that the 
next few years will show a change in the ad- 
verse balance of migration that has existed for 
years on the Canadian-American border. It 
has still been adverse since World War II, with 
90,000 Canadians going to the U.S.A. and 33,722 
Americans moving to Canada. But Canada is 


getting more notice in the United States than 
it ever did before, and with significant eco- 
nomic development over a period of years, this 
country might easily become the first choice 
with young Americans as a place to move to. 

This factor operates also in making the Unit- 
ed States less a magnet to younger generations 
of Canadians. Immigration figures take some 
time to compile, but it is probable that the 
effect of the American slump that has slowed 
up business activity in the United States since 
last winter will stimulate the migration of 
young Americans to Canada and, as well, dis- 
courage young Canadians from moving south. 
It is too early to tell whether this will have a 
pronounced effect. 


Dom.-Prov. Relations 


Now May Be Time For New Attempt 
To Improve Constitutional Set-Up 


[FURING the election campaign, Mr. St. Lau- 

rent opened a door through which the pro- 
vincial premiers may enter for a fresh attempt 
to settle the differences that exist in Dominion- 
provincial relations. The Prime Minister, in a 
speech at Kingston, undertook to consult the 
provinces at least a year in advance of the ex- 
piry of taxation agreements with the provinces 
in 1952. The first provincial premier to call on 
Mr. St. Laurent since the election has been 
Premier Frost of Ontario, who cannot escape a 
key role in future Dominion-provincial negotia- 
tions whether they succeed or fail. 

It is too soon to predict that a new Dominion- 
provincial conference will be called. But the 
stage is being set for it, if only in a study of 
press clippings and other evidences of public’ 
opinion to assess the demand for it and the 
chances of a settlement. 

The election returns have been interpreted 
by some as a sign that the time is ripe for an- 
other attempt to revise the constitutional rela- 
tionships of the provinces and the federal gov- 
ernment. It is a project that would undoubt- 
edly appeal to Mr. St. Laurent, whose entry 
into public life in some ways dates from hig 
service as counsel to the Rowell-Sirois commis- 
sion. There have been two attempts to secure 
a general agreement, in 1941 and in 1945. Both 
failed, but the lapse of time has removed most 
of those who obstructed the conferences or, at 
least, did not seek wholeheartedly for an agree- 
ment. 
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Passing 
Show 


Ww: American husbands are doing more 
housework than they did five years ago. 
Most of the others have ceased to be husbands, 
by way of Reno. 

e 

Canada is now the third trading nation of 

the world, and the way things are going it 
looks as if she might soon be the only one. 

e 


There is no truth in the rumor that they are 
going to call it the Regressive Conservative 
party. 

e 

A subsidy is something that a government 
gives in the hope that the trouble will subside. 

® 


What 


The British have lots of economists. 
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they need is more people who can economize. 

Judging the Hiss trial must be very difficult 

while Congressmen keep on hissing the judge. 
& 


“Heat is probably as much to blame for U.K. 
strikes as Communists.”—Heading on P. O’D’s. 
London Letter in S.N. 

Warming up the Cold War, eh? 

e 


“Pockets of unemployment” are developing 
in many countries, which would not matter 
much except that they cause unemployment of 
pockets. 

e 

“Canada’s prosperity seen in Abbott’s hand at 
U.K. Dollar Parley.”—Heading in Toronto Star. 

We were wondering where it had got to. 

e 


“Mr. Duplessis seemingly could not sell Mr. 
Drew to Quebec. Mr. Drew could not sell Mr. 
Drew to Ontario.”—Ottawa Journal. 

Wonder if the trouble was with the salesman, 
the product or the market. 

e 

An Iowa man has developed a _ wingless 
chicken, thereby ruining one of our favorite 
curry dishes. 

- e 

U.S. financial strategy is to pound the pound 
and collar the dollar. 

e 

Lucy says she thinks Frankie Sinatra gets 
one-tenth of his salary for singing and nine- 
tenths for being squealed at by teen-agers. 
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(Continued from Page One) 


dishonest blow at legitimate organized labor. 

The Canadian government has never faced, 
and so long as it can evade doing so probably 
never will face, the problem of defining just 
what certification means, what rights it confers 
on the certified union, what kind of behavior 
and what degree of responsibility it calls for, 
what effect is produced when the certified union 
is expelled from the Congress or Council of 
which it has been a member, and a dozen 
other vital questions. The Minister of 
Labor has told us that owing to certain con, 
siderations which he did not very specifically 
set forth, the new union, the S.I.U., had a per- 
fect right to act as bargaining agent in a field 
for which the C.S.U. had been certified; but he 
did not cite any text in the Dominion labor 
legislation to support that opinion, and while 
we do not doubt that the opinion is right we 
doubt if there is anything in the labor legisla- 
tion on which to base it. ; 

The plain truth is that the Communists are 
being enabled to paralyze international trade 
in a dozen great ports, simply because of the 
woolly thinking, bad draftsmanship, indecision 
and trepidation of the Canadian lawmakers. It 
should have been possible, in full conformity, 
with the law, to deprive the C.S.U. of its cer- 
tificate months ago, on grounds of the anti- 
Canadian character of its leadership, its flag- 
rant use of violence, and the unreasonable 
character (having in mind the nature of 
marine employment) of its demands. 


Rousseau Returns 


E NOTE in the Roman Catholic Universi- 

ties of Canada a lively and apparently 
growing interest in that once gravely suspect 
author, Jean Jacques Rousseau. This may be 
due in part to the influence of Jacques Mari- 
tain, who in 1925 included Rousseau in his im- 
portant study of “Trois Reformateurs.” The 
latest evidence of the interest is a very scholar- 
ly and valuable book published by the Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press entitled “Julie or La Nou- 
velle Héloise” ($3.85). Its author, Dr. M. B. 
Ellis, has already been noticed in these columns 
for a small but discerning study (in French) of 
the Quebec poet and novelist Robert Charbon- 
neau. 

Dr. Ellis holds that Julie and her moral and 
spiritual development constitute the whole 
central theme of the Rousseau novel, that her 
lover Saint-Preux is not an expression of 
Rousseau’s own opinions, and that his passion 
(reflected in Julie during the brief period of 
their liaison) is not conceived by the author as 
a legitimate triumph of “nature” but as the 
very opposite, “nature” in the Rousseau sense 
being represented by the maturer Julie in her 
strictly non-passionate marriage with Wolmar. 
Nature and passion are in violent opposition in 
the Rousseau theory, and passion is the product 
of an entirely “unnatural” life of luxury which 
is totally alien to the “natural” man. This 
thesis, which is ably supported, seems to give 
a new turn to Rousseau interpretation, making 
him a much less dangerous influence than used 
to be supposed. We find it strange that Dr. 
Ellis makes no reference whatever to the real- 
life figure of Mme. d’Epinay, from whom some 
at least of the features ascribed to Julie must 
have been derived. 


Of Last Words 


HERE has been some revival of discussion 

lately, in which the Montreal Star has been 
participating, on the question which, of two 
recorded utterances, was the real “last. words” 
of William Pitt. The general version in the 
history books is that he said “Oh, my country! 
How I love my country!” The alternative ver- 
sion, based on a record by Disraeli of a con- 
versation which he had many years later with 
a venerable waiter at Bellamy’s who had 
known Pitt as a patron of that establishment, 
is that he said “I think I could eat one of Bel- 
lamy’s pork pies.” 

For ourselves, we have no interest whatever 
in the question which of these two somewhat 
different stories is the actual truth and which 
is the myth. What does interest us is the 
change in the tastes and attitudes of the public 
to which each was directed. At the time of 
Pitt’s death, even if he had said “I think I could 
eat one of Bellamy’s pork pies,” nobody would 


INST 


have regarded that as a proper “last words” to 
be recorded for posterity. By the time we get 
to Disraeli the public attitude about last words 
is changing, and today it unquestionably pre- 
fers—as does the Montreal Star and as we do 
ourselves—the homely reference to something 
tasty to eat. 

There is an age which expects great men to 
die saying “Oh, my country! How I love my 
country!” and there is an age which expects 
them to die with much the same sort of thing 
on their lips as ordinary little men, and which 
is pleased when a pork pie is the last object of 
their thoughts. 

If Mr. Stalin dies a natural death we shall 
watch with. interest for the “last words” that 
the Politburo puts into his mouth. They will 
be profoundly significant of the needs and 
tastes of the Communist world at the moment. 
But we do not expect them to have the slightest 
relationship to what he actually says. 

If Mr. Stalin does not die a natural death, 
but has time in which to compose a farewell 
utterance, a very proper and natural one, it 
seems to us, would be: “Trotsky, here I come.” 
But the Cominform would certainly deny that 
he ever said it. 


Looking for Signs 


Shem relations between Mr. C. George Mc- 
Cullagh and Mr. George Drew are so all- 
important at the present moment for the future 
of the Conservative party that it is inevitable 
that people with an interest in politics should 
watch for the slightest indication of what those 
relations are likely to be. So far there has 
been no hint of an indication from either side 
—with one possible exception. 

On July 16 Mr. McAree included in his Satur- 
day column of excerpts from his mail a letter 
from a correspondent in Mr. Drew’s home town 
of Guelph, the tone of which was extremely 
critical of Mr. Drew’s qualifications, as a per- 
sonality, for the leadership ofa national politi- 
cal party. 

In view of Mr. McAree’s well known inde- 
pendence as a columnist, this may have no sig- 
nificance whatever as regards the future course 
of the Globe and Mail. In view of the fact that 
it was merely a letter from a correspondent, it 
may have no significance as regards the lean- 
ings of Mr. McAree himself. On the other 
hand... 

We need not reiterate our conviction that 
disapproval by the Globe and Mail would be 
the best possible testimonial to Mr. Drew’s 
right to retain the leadership. 


A Tragic Abbe 


Ta has not been too much work done on 
the history of the currents of thought in 
French Canada, if we exclude political thought, 
but the task is being tackled. Dr. Séraphin 
Marion. has managed to get a good deal of it 
into the previous five volumes of his history 
of French Canadian literature, “Les Lettres 
Canadiennes d’Autrefois”, and the sixth volume, 
which is really a self-contained study properly 
entitled “La Querelle des Humanistes Cana- 
diens au XIXe Siécle”, is wholly an essay in 
the history of opinion. (Editions l’Eclair, Hull, 
Que., and Editions de ]'Université, Ottawa.) 
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Few Canadians of either language have, we 
imagine, heard much concerning a Mgr. Gaume, 
French cleric who in 1851 published a violent 
attack upon the practice followed in most 
European Catholic schools, of exposing the 
student to a considerable amount of the pagan 
literature of Greece and Rome. The Gaumist 
doctrine of education was brought to Canada— 
a not too stony field for it—by a certain Abbé 
Stremler, professor of theology at the Quebec 
Seminary from 1861 to 1865; and in the latter 
year the fight for it was taken up by Abbé 
Alexis Pelletier, a native son of the province. 

The surprising thing about the resultant con- 
troversy is that the supporters of the classics 
actually succeeded in getting the whole author- 
ity of the hierarchy exercised on their side. 
Abbé Pelletier was in 1868 reduced to printing 
his arguments in pamphlet form and under a 
pen-name, because no periodical would admit 
him to its columns; and in that year his last 
two pseudonymous pamphlets were officially 
condemned, and their author called upon to 
proclaim himself, by Bishop Baillargeon of 
Montreal. In 1876 he was rebuked by Rome, 
and in 1884 a new Bishop of Montreal ordained 
that any of the faithful in his diocese possess- 
ing a copy of the last Pelletier document, 
“Source of the Ills of the Time in Canada” 
(meaning of course too much Greek and Latin 
reading in the schools and colleges) must burn 
it immediately. 

That an ultra-puritan reformer should have 
met with this fate is due less to the nature of 
the cause which he advocated than to the con- 
troversial methods of himself and his adver- 
saries. Dr. Marion, writing in the light of the 
Humanist heresies of a later century, finds 
much to evoke sympathy in the Abbé’s tragic 
career. 


Free Speech and Riot 


few subjects have been provocative of more 

discussion and more violent dissent in our 
time than the right of free speech when the 
speech uttered is likely to provoke disorder 
among those who object to it. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has recently decided, 
by a five-to-four division, that a Chicago 
municipal ordinance making it an offence to 
“create a diversion tending to produce a breach 
of the peace” is unconstitutional in so far as 
it applies to public utterances which are not 
otherwise objectionable; in simple words a 
person in the United States is entitled to say 
things which may tend to produce a breach 
of the peace, unless the words uttered, to quote 
the famous and long-standing judgment of Mr. 
Justice Holmes, “are used in such circumstances 
and are of such a nature as to create a clear 
and present danger that they will bring about 
substantive evils that Congress (or the state 
or city) has a right to prevent”. 

The sharp division of the Court, and the 
powerful arguments for the minority view put 
forward by Justices Jackson and Frankfurter, 
have drawn a good deal of attention to this 
decision. The majority view amounts to saying 
that a mere breach of the peace, such as the 
riot which attended the meeting at which the 
Chicago speech was uttered, is not a sufficiently 
“substantive evil” to come under the Holmes 
definition. The language of the majority judg- 


ment as set forth by Mr. Justice Douglas is 
very far-reaching, including approval of free 
speech “when it induces a condition of unrest, 
creates dissatisfaction with conditions as they 
are, or even stirs people to anger”. There 
does however seem to be some failure here to 
distinguish between the anger which causes a 
desire to improve things by constitutional 
means and the anger which, as in Chicago, 
causes people to throw stones and bottles at 
those of whom they disapprove. 

It seems to us that the fundamental objec- 
tion to all attempts to suppress free speech on 
the sole ground that it would tend to produce 
a breach of the peace is that it vests the power 
of suppression in that element of the commu- 
nity which is likely to resort to disorder. If a 
considerable body of persons threatens, or acts 
so as to appear to threaten, to behave in a 
disorderly manner if certain things are said, 
or if a certain speaker speaks, then under the 
tending-to-produce-a-breach doctrine the police 
are entitled to prevent these things from being 
said or this speaker from speaking. That is 
the condition which exists today in the prov- 
ince of Quebec in regard to public meetings of 
the Witnesses of Jehovah; the things which 
they say are not in themselves unlawful, but 
the attitude of some Quebec communities 
towards them is such that the utterance of 
them is very likely to be followed by disorder. 
If that fact is held to make the utterance un- 
lawful, it follows that the power to decide 
what is and is not lawful in these special cir- 
cumstances is handed over to a mob, and we 
do not like the idea of any mob being invested 


with such authority or acquiring it in such 
a way. 


Right of Exclusion 


Tt! labor councils which are protesting the 

action of the United States authorities in 
excluding from that country certain Canadian 
delegates to international labor conferences 
are making a grave mistake. They are attack- 
ing the whole principle of the right of a nation 
to exclude those whom it considers as undesir- 
ables, and in so doing they are attacking a 
principle which is of the highest value to them- 
selves—and which they would support with 
just as much enthusiasm if a case came along 
in which it served their ends. Labor leaders 
are not the only people who are guilty of this 
sort of inconsistency, but they are guilty of it 
much too often for their own good. 

The argument put forward by these labor 
councils has been expressed by an officer of the 
Oshawa local of the U.A.W., the union affected 
by the latest exclusion. It is that the delegates 
should have been admitted to the United States 
“because they were democratically elected by 
workers in their local plants.” The fact of 
having been elected by a plant local is no guar- 
antee that a delegate is a desirable person to 
be admitted to another country. It is even no 
guarantee that he is a desirable person to be 
admitted to an inter-union council in his own 
country, as the C.S.U. has very amply proven. 
There may even be some doubt whether it is 
a guarantee that he was “democratically” 
elected; but even if it were the other things 
would not necessarily follow. 

It is always possible for the right of exclu- 
sion to be unwisely or unjustly used, and the 
proper ground of protest against any particular 
exclusion is that the person excluded is not of 
a character to justify the exclusion. But the 
argument that there should be no exclusion 
whatever of any person elected by the workers 
in a given plant is one that can do no good to 
anybody except the Communists, to whom it 
would extend the right of free movement 
across international borders whenever they can 
get themselves thus elected — which as any 
labor man knows is not a particularly difficult 
trick. 





THE WATER-BABES 


“The increasing skimpiness of swim suits has 
created a doctor’s dilemma, Dr. Milo Brooks 
told the California Medical Association: the 
profession is undecided where to make vacci- 
nations without leaving visible scars.”—Time. 


pee. Nadine, Campaspe, Sheila, 
Helen, Clarissa, Philomela, 
Frolicking on the silver sand, 
Fairies in summer’s wonderland; 
Wearing habiliments darlingly brief 
The size of a pocket handkerchief. 
Distracting the scrupulous vigil of each 
Glistening life-guard parading the beach. 
Worshipping sunshine, soaking it in— 
Cursing the doctors who ruined their skin. 
Sobbing with eyes like scintillant stars— 
Worrying over their shoulder-scars. 
But why should they worry, say I, say I— 
Who in the dickens is looking that high? 

he: nen 
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A CCF. Leader Analyzes Election, 
Seeks Reasons For Set-Back 


By MILLER STEWART 


Has Canada’s Left Wing been winged by the overwhelming Liberal 
victory on June 27? Have the hopes of the Canadian supporters of the 


concept of the welfare state been severely checked? 


Has the Canadian 


arty system taken on a new alignment that reverses for Canada the 
party sj 


worldwide trend towards Socialism? 


ese questions, plus the problems that the C.C.F. will face in the 
immediate future, are discussed by the chairman of the Electoral Com- 


mittee of the Ontario C.C.F. 


A defeated candidate in Middlesex East in the recent federal election 
and in Middlesex North in the 1948 provincial election, Miller Stewart 
reports that he “still retains a precarious hold on public office” as 
councillor of the summer village of Sturgeon Point on the Kawartha 


Lakes. 


VIOUSLY serious Socialists can- 

not laugh cff the results of the 
recent general elections as a mere 
example of the vagaries of a capricous 
electorate. This is the first time since 
the formation of the C.C.F. as a 
party that a national election has not 
registered a forward move in popular 
support,—the first check in a steady, 
long maintained and (from the So- 
cialist standpoint) healthy if not suf- 
ficiently rapid progress. 

Several grave questions confront 
Canadian left-wingers. Among them 
are these: 

Can a third party thrive and de- 
velop in Canada, or does the political 
climate call for a two-party system? 

Has the worldwide trend towards 
the Welfare State by-passed Canada 
completely,—cr is it diminishing in 
strength, with Canada as an early 
example of the decline? 

Does the “Liberals in a hurry” 
label fit a large proportion of the 
C.C.F. support, or will the next polit- 
ical breeze bring a lot of the present 
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Here it is, Mr. Motorist —a handy kit 
that makes a hit when meal time comes 
‘round on picnics, fishing or motor 
trips. This handsome Thermos brand 
Picnicker is a strong, zippered, brown 
leatherette case with white sanitary lin- 
ing—convenient to pack and carry. Con- 
tains two large 30-ounce Thermos brand 
vacuum bottles with four nested plastic 
cups on each and metal sandwich box. 
Price complete — $17.00. 

Look for the name Thermos and be sure 
you buy a genuine Thermos brand 
Picnicker. 

If your local dealer is unable to supply 
you, write direct for details and descrip- 
tive folder of Thermos brand goods. 


THERMOS BOTTLE COMPANY LIMITED 
1239 Queen Street West - Toronto 


American Thermos Bottle Company 
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Liberal “Socialists in low gear’ into 
the more leftist party? 

Can the left wing of the Liberal 
party swing that party into a measure 
of Socialism that will be satisfactory 
to moderate Socialists? 

Can the Liberals continue to be the 
only party in Canada _ possessing 
nation-wide support? 

Before considering these questions 
in detail, it may be desirable to look 
behind the facade of the parliamen- 
tary party system in Canada and 
ascertain the nature of the support 
enjoyed by the various parties across 
the country. 

A close study of the figures reveals 
that the Liberals won 74 per cent of 
the parliamentary seats with a bare 
50 per cent of the popular vote; an 
increase of 10 per cent in their popu- 
lar vcte resulted in an increase of 
35 per cent in the seats they hold. 


Comparisons Im possible 


Comparisons in the Tory vote are 
impossible because in the preceding 
election the party had practically no 
candidates in Quebec. The vote given 
to its candidates in Quebec constitu- 
encies which had no Conservative 
candidate in 1945 more than accounts 
for the 3 per cent increase shown by 
the total, so that in the other prov- 
inces there was a loss of voting 
strength, although not to the extent 
of the loss of 38 per cent in seats 
held. 

One factor in this discrepancy be- 
tween the popular vcte and the re- 
sulting seats is the immense disparity 
in voting power between the urban 
and rural areas. This disparity works 
heavily against the industrial labor 
voters, who can ordinarily be relied 
on to provide a large part of the 
C.C.F. strength. The total potential 
vote in Glengarry, for example, is 
under 11,000; in York East it is over 
90,000. In Quebec the urban 50 per 
cent of the vote elects only 13 per 
cent of the members. 

There is the story of a much- 
needed reform in these figures, but 
there is also an indication that the 
mere study of the party figures in 
the elected House is likely to give a 
very distorted idea of the shifts in 
voting opinion. On a swing-back, the 
Tories who voted Liberal out of dis- 
like for the party set-up, and the 
C.C.F.-ers who voted Liberal because 
they thought it was the only safe way 
of defeating Mr. Drew would snow- 
ball against the Liberals in just the 
same bewildering fashion as_ they 
snowballed towards them on June 27. 


Coalition 


Again, a close study of the Liberal 
party will reveal that it is actually a 
coalition of two parties with widely 
differing philosophies: the Bleus of 
Quebec with their headquarters at 
the Reform Club in Montreal, and 
the English-language Liberals who 
used to have their head office under 
the hat of Mr. Mackenzie King. The 
cohesive principle that has held these 
very diverse elements together is 
simply the political acumen, and the 
mastery of equilibrium, that fill that 
remarkable bonnet. 

To a Socialist, Mr. King’s social 
and economic policies may seem like 
vague generalities, and his general 
political philosophy that of nine- 
teenth-century laisser-faire Liberal- 
ism. But his skill at mediation and 
compromise, and his instinct for polit- 


ical timing, have kept the party in 
power for all but five years of the 
past thirty—and of thirty-five if Mr. 
St. Laurent hangs on for the full 
term of his parliament. Belated 
recognition of his stupendous feat in 
bringing Canada through the Second 
World War without a split played no 
small part in the large Liberal 
triumph, though not much has been 
said about that fact in the press. 

With Mr. King gone, the link that 
binds these diverse elements together 
becomes a great deal weaker. The 
job of keeping up the liaison will lie 
chiefly with two Ontario ministers, 
Messrs. Paul Martin and _ Lionel 
Chevrier, able men but not in the 
same class as their late leader. The 
Liberal hold on Quebec is by no means 
as formidable as the election results 
seem to suggest. The province is 
still in a highly volatile state politi- 
cally as well as industrially, and its 
political weather five years from now 
cannot be prognosticated with any 
certainty. 

The Liberal hold was definitely 
precarious six months ago, and was 
only restored by the ineptness of Mr. 
Duplessis in regard to labor and his 
alienation of the support of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, which in the 


provincial elections of 1948 had used 
him as a means of punishing the 
Quebec Liberals. The parliamentary 
Blwes are French Canadian law- 
yers, in great majority, educated in 
the classical tradition, with little 
knowledge of industry and industrial- 
ized farming. They are likely to 
have great difficulty in understanding 


the process of unionization which is 
bound to progress enormously in 
their province during the next five 
years, and to which the church is 
now showing itself definitely sympa- 
thetic. 

It is in Ontario, however, that the 
most remarkable feature of the whole 
Liberal landslide occurred. Here the 
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AND HIGHER WAGES HAVE GREATLY INCREASED OUR COSTS 


IN THE PAST five years the number of employees has doubled and 
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dollars. Yet, up to now, despite rising costs on all sides there has been 


no increase in the basic telephone rates established 22 years ago. 
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C.C.F. was expected to improve its 
standing, especially in the industrial 
areas—but the “Save us from Drew” 
slogan overshadowed everything else, 
and these areas (incredible as it must 
seem to any Socialist) actually voted 
for the party of Mr. Humphrey 
Mitchell. That no fewer than 56 out 
of 83 Ontario seats should go Liberal 
is not a condition that can be expect- 
ed to repeat itself very often. 

The only solid defence put up any- 
where against the Liberal avalanche 
was that of the Social Credit party 
in Alberta, and that seems to be be- 
cause the two successive provincial 
regimes of the United Farmers and 
Social Crediters have killed off en- 
tirely the traditional and hereditary 
followings of both old parties except 
in the cities and mining towns. There 
must be towns in the foothills where 
a real live Tory or Grit would be as 
great a rarity as a Lama or a Mus- 
sulman. 


Loose | oyalty 


That the C.C.F. suffered from a too 
loosely held loyalty on the part of 
many members, as well as from a 
too easy acceptance of skilful Liberal 
propaganda, it is futile to deny. Ob- 
viously the lack of a body of tradi- 
tional and hereditary supporters is a 
handicap, which compels a new party 
to make greater demands upon the 
allegiance of its adherents. Whether 
the losses indicate a failure to de- 
velop a genuine sense of participa- 
tion in party affairs among the rank 
and file of the trade union and farmer 
members is something which the 
leaders of the movement will have 
to set themselves to find out. 

There is a considerable division of 
opinion in the party as to the attitude 
that it should take about expecting 
to attain power. What it actually 
did was to admit frankly that it had 
no expectation of forming a govern- 
ment after this election. Many mem- 
bers feel that this was an error in 
tactics. Many others, however, favor 
the effort to condition the party’s 





—Capital Press 
C.C.F. RECONSIDERS ‘strategy 
of leader M. J. Coldwell, who was 


aiming only to become official oppo- 
sition, not to secure clear majority. 


supporters to the view that national 
power should not be aspired to until 
a nationwide organization has been 
set up, that candidates should be run 
only in such constituencies as have 
proper organizational resources, and 
that the objective should be an oppo- 
sition group of moderate size and the 
greatest possible talent until a na- 
tional slate of strong candidates can 
be presented. 


Futile 


It seems futile to aspire to national 
power until Ontario and at least two 
more provincial citadels have been 
won. The C.C.F. has shown great 
strength in industrial Ontario and 
Mr. Jolliffe has in the last provincial 
session shown that a strong opposi- 
tion group can have a vital effect 
upon public affairs and will win many 
adherents in that manner. 

Nothing that has developed out of 
this election proscribes the develop- 
ment of a third party except that a 
new party must command more than 
the ordinary amount of zeal amongst 
its supporters to offset the traditional 
loyalties of the old parties. 


has by-passed Canada completely, for 
both old parties gave strong indica- 
tions that they felt that they too had 
to recognize this trend. 

As long as large numbers of voters 
choose a party to vote for as casually 
as they choose a hockey team to cheer 
for, there will be a marginal fringe 
of voters who move with the political 
weather, as distinct from those who 
follow the political climate of their 
time and surroundings. 


Casual Choice 


Can the left wing of the Liberal 
party swing that party into the So- 
cialist orbit? Not as long as such a 


formidable part of the Liberal party 
consists of Quebec illiberal elements. 
Are the Liberals likely to remain 
the only party in Canada with nation- 
wide support? There would appear 
to be no more similarity between a 
Quebec Bleu and an Ontario Grit 
than between a Mississippi Democrat 
and a New York New Dealer. 
Finally the issue between the C.C.F. 
and the two old parties no longer 
seems to be whether we shall have 
a Welfare State, a planned economy 
and state ownership, but how much 
of these ingredients we shall have in 
our national system. It is essential 
that this issue be decided with sin- 
cerity, integrity, goodwill, and com- 





or ‘‘stucco’’. 


Just look at the amount of aluminum which already is 


MANY PEOPLE, perhaps you yourself, already live in houses 
which are as much “aluminum” as others are “brick” 


going into Canadian buildings: 


Roofing and Siding — Last year alone about 100 Canadian fabricators shaped 


thousands of tons of aluminum for use as roofs and exterior walls. 


mon sense as the deciding factors. In 
politics, it is fairly easy to admit an 
opponent’s sincerity, possible to ac- 


knowledge his integrity, his goodwill 
may be conceded, but to recognize his 
common sense—there’s the sticker! 











Windows — Today a score of Canadian companies are making aluminum 
windows and sash which have unique advantages: they never warp, swell, 
shrink or crack, and never need painiing. 


Insulation — Aluminum has outstanding 


insulating properties. 


Already 


Why Aluminum? 


numerous Canadian companies adapt it to keep homes warm in winter, 


cool in summer. 


Gutters, Flashing, Trim, Architectural Hardware — Because aluminum is 


Aluminum is becoming more and more popular 
for use in home building because... 


attractive and lasts a lifetime, dozens of Canadian manufacturers are now 


kept busy making it into all sarts of forms for use outside and inside the house. 


...it does not rust...is practically indestructible. 
Therefore maintenance costs stay low. 


Ask your architect or contractor about aluminum for building. 


He knows the story of Alcan’s continuing research into its 
uses. So he can tell you about its overall advantages and 
how you can profit from them when build- 
ing or remodelling. 











LUMINUM COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 


... it is light and easy to handle, is very strong, needs 
only correspondingly light supports. 


...it has an attractive natural finish, and can be 
painted if desired. 


... like other building materials, aluminum can be 
used in houses of any design. 
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WASHINGTON LETTER 


nS 
Congress Must Unite Armed Forces 
Or Truman Will Do It Himself 


By JAY MILLER 


RESIDENT TRUMAN'S economic 
message disclosure that three 

quarters of the nation’s 42 billion dol- 
lar budget goes for international 
responsibilities has improved chances 
for early passage of the long-planned 
unification of the U.S. armed serv- 
ices. When the President took to the 
air waves to tell the American people 
that opponents of government spend- 
ing would throw people out of work 
and weaken national defences and 
peace prospects, he had two objec- 
tives. One was to deny existence of a 
depression and the other was to 
“build a fire’ under the economy bloc 
in Congress. 

Opponents are still sputtering 
about his charge that “selfish inter- 
ests” have been trying to block his 
social welfare program, but economy 
advocates are getting behind the 
President’s call for action on military 
unification. Mr. Truman had served 
notice on the House Armed Service 
Committee that unless it reversed its 
13-to-12 vote pigeon-holing the uni- 
fication bill he would unify the 
armed services by reorganization 
order. 

Chairman Vinson of Georgia asked 
the committee to reconsider its de- 


cision. Most likely Congressional ac- 
tion was that legislation will be in- 
troduced to put Title Four of the bill 
into effect. An uncontroversial item, 
this Title Four would set up a civil- 
ian comptroller for the armed serv- 
ices and create sweeping fiscal re- 
forms. Most of the economies ex- 
pected from unification would thus 
be put into effect through these 
budget reforms. 

The Hoover reorganization com- 
mission has been pressing for action 
on unification. Opponents of a closer 
merger of the fighting services are 
now confronted with the possibility 
that Mr. Truman may present a uni- 
fying order that will be liked far less 
than the present Tydings measure. It 
would require a total of 218 negative 
votes on the floor of the House to 
defeat such an order. Such a vote is 
extremely unlikely. 

Government legal experts say that 
President Truman can do almost as 
much with a reorganization order as 
can be done by Congress in the pres- 
ent bill. He could not make the fiscal 
changes called for in Title Four, be- 
cause they involve the general ac- 
counting office, which is an agency 
of Congress. While Mr. Truman 


WHO WANTS DEPRESSION? 
Truman Economic Comment 
Has Political Aftermath 


Pees TRUMAN'S charges in 

his statement clarifying his econo- 
mic message that “selfish interests” 
“would like to have a depression for 
political reasons” had a_ political 
aftermath. 

Senator Wherry of Nebraska, Re- 
publican leader in the Senate, re- 
sponded that “the Truman Admin- 
istration is the crowd that is leading 
us into the ditch. The administration 
is taking us right down the avenue 
of deficit spending, and I don’t know 
how we could go into the ditch any 
faster or deeper.” Mr. Truman de- 
parted from his prepared speech to 
point out that his administration had 
paid off more of the national debt 
than the administration of all other 
Presidents together. 

Mr. Truman presented a_ break- 
down of the budget in his radio and 
television speech, which was highly 
reminiscent of his “give-’em-hell” 
oratory of the 1948 election cam- 
paign. He pointed out that only 12 
per cent of the U.S. budget is paid to 
Federal civilian employees. Three 
quarters of the budget is used for in- 
ternational obligations. Fourteen bil- 
lion dollars goes for national defense, 
seven billion for interest in the na- 
tional debt and benefits for war vet- 
terans. The remaining 10 billion pro- 


vides for all other functions of the 
government. 

The chief executive charged that 
the people who want economy now 
have long opposed his social pro- 
grams and resources development 
plans. He says they resisted social 
security, housing, a minimum wage 
law, and public power development 
from the start. Mr. Truman met 
heavy opposition from Republicans 
when he charged that the five billion 
dollar tax cut they had enacted in 
the 80th Congress over his veto had 


brought about the budget deficit. 
Senator Millikin of Colorado con- 
tends that the tax cut put that much 
more money into the hands of people 
for spending and staved off the 
“present depression”. Mr. Truman 
paraphrased his predecessor, the late 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, when he said: 
“The tools are at hand for continued 
economic expansion, All we need is 
the courage to use them.” The argu- 
ment, which will be heard well into 
the 1950 campaign, is still raging as 
to “who put the country in the ditch.” 
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could not change the army, navy and 
air force from executive departments 
to military departments, he could, by 
the ‘proposed order, create the pro- 
jected new Department of Defense. 
He could then make the other three 
departments subservient to it. 

The President could also expand 
powers of the Secretary of Defense 
and carry out many other major 
features of the Tydings Act, the ex- 
perts say. He could remove the three 
service secretaries from the National 
Security Council and create a chair- 
manship for the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
te —————————————————————) The Senate Armed Services Commit- 

if; tee delayed its vote on the 300-mil- 
} lion-dollar armed service pay raise 

4 A shbury College bill, because some Senators objected 

i ; ROCKCLIFFE PARK OTTAWA 
Founded 1891 
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to its enactment until the House Com- 
mittee had prepared the way for 
other military economies by passing 
the unification bill. 

Meantime Defense Secretary John- 
son’s personal unification order seem- 
ed to be working out satisfactorily. 
He told heads of the armed forces to 
get together for relaxation and better 
understanding at regular intervals. 
Generals Bradley and Vandenberg 
and Admiral Denfield played golf at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., and 
seemed to enjoy this phase of the 
Secretary's plan for unified ‘cross 
education” of the heads of the three 
services. All except Secretary John- 
son, who decided to stay in Washing- 
ton to direct strategy in the fight for 
armed services unification. 

If Mr. Truman does decide to send 
an armed services unifying order to 
Capitol Hill, Congress would have to 
veto the plan within 60 days to pre- 
vent it from becoming law. The Pres- 
ident thus may have a trump card on 
merging the services, provided Con- 
gress stays in session long enough. 


The only independent 
school for boys in the capital 
of Canada. Boarders and day 
boys accepted. 
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Boys 7-18 prepared for the 
Universities, the Service Col- 
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' Next term commences Wednesday, Sep- 


tember 14th, boarders returning the night 
of Tuesday, September 13th. 


Experienced buyers know that quality 
equipment is far cheaper in the 
end. That’s why so many ask for 
WALLACEBURG by name. They 
have found it means trouble-free de- 
pendability through the years. 





For information qansaning admission, 
scholarships and bursaries, apply to 
C. L. Ogden Glass, M.A., Headmaster 


A CAMPAIGN SPEECH? 
Republicans Call Truman 
Talk Merely Politics 


Je SEVBLICAN opponents of the 
Truman Administration contend 
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that the President made use of his 
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the faculty offers sound scholastic Ask your plumber. He knows. 


tuition from Primary Grades to Senior 
Matriculation; and the broader train- 
ing in religion, music and the arts 
is always kept to the fore. 


Naval cadet training. 
For Information Write 
+o The Headmaster 
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Lakefield, Ont. 
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the balance of the Victory Loan 
amounting to 20 billion dollars was 
applied to the debt. 

They point out that the nation had 
a 38 billion dollar pudget two years 
ago and that he has now increased it 
to 42 billions when receipts have 
dropped from the peak 44 billion to 
37 billion. As a topper, they contend 
that his advocacy of continued high 
federal spending ‘can produce a re- 
turn of inflation and a lack of con- 
fidence in the integrity of the dollar.” 
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Visitors’ Endurance Astonishes 
Restriction-Weary Britons 


By P. O’D. 


London, 

IDD as it may seem, the tourist 

trade for the second year in 
succession has earned more dollars 
than any manufacturing industry in 
this country. The figures for 1948 
show that over 504,000 visitors came 
to Britain and spent something like 
£47,000,000, of which £21,000,000 was 
in so-called hard currency—meaning, 
I suppose, that it is so hard to get. 

For the present year it is expected 
that the number of visitors will rise 
to over 560,000, and that they will 
spend in one way and another ap- 
proximately £55,000,000, of which it 
is hoped that getting on for £20,000,- 
000 will be in American money. I 
don’t know how the Travel Associa- 
tion can speak with such detailed 
positiveness about all this. Travel- 
lers to my uninstructed mind, seem 
as unpredictable as swallows. But 
then, of course, swallows don’t book 
passages and accommodation. It may 
be that the T.A. really has something 
to go on. At any rate, it was right 
last time, and one can only hope that 
it will be right again. 

An interesting feature of this tour- 
ist traffic is that most of the visitors 
are people on holiday—and from the 
Continent. The number of business 
visitors, except from America, has 
fallen below pre-war levels; but the 
number of pleasure-seekers, if one 
may so describe them, is well above 
the average for the years just before 
the war. Most of the visitors stayed 
two weeks or more—with the aver- 
age for Americans placed as high as 
17 days. They seem able to take it 
a little better. 

All this is very gratifying but also 
rather astonishing to the modest 
native, conscious as he is of the 
numerous handicaps and restrictions 
under which the people labor whose 
business it is to house, feed, and enter- 
tain visitors. He can understand 
tourists wanting to come, but he is 
apt to think of them as taking a 
quick and slightly horrified look 
around, and then dashing off to the 
Continent — American visitors espe- 
cially—there to eat, drink, and make 
It is what he prefers to do 


merry. 
himself. But Britain is still a very 
beautiful and interesting country, 


and it has much to offer the visitor. 
Happily the visitor himself and his 
family seem to think so, too. 


Wimbledon’s Pre-War Glory 


Yee seems to have re- 
covered all its pre-war glory as 
the world’s premier lawn-tennis tour- 
nament—with the weather this year 
magnificently contributing. Never 
have the crowds been larger or more 
enthusiastic, or the big matches more 
strenuously and closely fought out. 
This year’s meeting has been in every 
way an immense success—coinciding, 
by the way, with the Silver Jubilee of 
the International Lawn Tennis Club, 
which is all very pleasant and appro- 
priate. 

The I.L.T.C. is one institution of 
the sort which has really fulfilled its 
founders’ hopes, and made a genuine 
and important contribution to inter- 
national sport. The matches at Wim- 
bledon may not always be as friendly 
as they seem, but at least national 
rivalries are kept decently in their 
place. And the good manners of the 
galleries are really good. 

As to the quality of the tennis at 
this year’s meeting, it is probably as 
high as it ever was—with all due 
respect to the old-timers whose 
memories go back to the great days 
of Wilding and McLaughlin, and even 
farther still to the legendary Do- 
hertys and Renshaws. Being some- 
thing of an old-timer myself, I recall 
Tilden and Billy Johnson and the fa- 
mous Frenchmen, Borotra and La- 
coste and Cochet, in their prime—and 
of course the incomparable Suzanne 
Lenglen. I find it hard to believe 
that any lawn tennis could be quite so 
good as theirs, but I am _ probably 
wrong. 

The only thing that might raise the 


standard of lawn tennis at Wimble- 
don higher still, probably higher than 
it has ever been before, would be 
to establish an open championship 
which would admit the great profes- 
sional players of the day to the com- 
petition, among them several former 
Wimbledon champions. If “opens” 
in golf, why not in tennis? Then we 
should really see at Wimbledon all 





In African Tanganyika, more than three million 
acres of virgin land are being brought under 
cultivation. It’s the world’s all-time biggest 
agricultural project...and is aimed mainly at the 
production of peanuts, valuable source of vege- 


table oil. 


For centuries, this potentially productive land 
has grown nothing but underbrush and trees 
of little value. It could not be brought under 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


the greatest players of the game, and 
should settle the much-discussed ques- 
tion of the relative standing of the 
leading amgteurs and professionals. 

There is a general demand for such 
a competition, and one of these years 
we shall probably get it, fiercely as 
the diehards cling to the complete 
amateurism of Wimbledon — though 
just how complete it is there are 
cynics inclined to question. Stories 
are told, but really nice people, I sup- 
pose, refuse to believe them. I am 
not a nice person. 


Blue Blood—Horse Type 


7 many years, for generations 

even, foreign breeders of race- 
horses have been grumbling and pro- 
testing about the restrictions on 


Massey-Harris equipment is being used exclu- 
sively.for all tillage, cultivation and harvesting 
operations in this project. 
nership of Massey-Harris with farmers through- 
out the world, in the pioneering and expansion 
of agriculture, has placed Massey-Harris in a 
position of acknowledged leadership among 
food producers everywhere. Wherever you find 
a swing toward modernization in agriculture, 
there also you find Massey-Harris equipment in 


use and in demand, 


cultivation by old-time methods, because tropical 
heat and tsetse fly prevented both men and 
animals from doing the necessary physical work: 
But now, with modern farm tractors and modern 
labor-saving farm equipment, this vast region is 
being added to the world’s food-producing area: 


entry to the General Stud Book in 
this country. A foreign horse had to 
have an ancestry almost as long and 
distinguished as that of a royal Haps- 
burg to stand a chance of getting 
into it; and no career on the turf, 
however brilliant, made any real dif- 
ference. It was all a question of 
patrician descent, 

Unfortunately for this aristocratic 
exclusiveness, foreign horses not con- 
sidered eligible for the Stud Book 
have shown at times an embarrassing 
ability to run faster than horses that 
were in the Stud Book. They have 
in fact made nonsense of the restric- 
tions, and now at long last it has been 
decided to ease the rules of entry. 
Not that they are being eased so very 
much. The new rule reads:- 

“Any animal claiming admission 
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The 102-year part- 





from now onwards must be able to 
prove satisfactorily some eight or 
nine crosses of pure blood, to trace 
back for at least a century, and to 
show such performances of its im- 
mediate family on the Turf as to 
warrant the belief in the purity of 
its blood’. 


At least a century! And “any 
animal claiming admission”! Can’t 
you see the poor parvenus, fresh 


from their triumphs on the track, 
trotting up with a pleading look in 
their beautiful big eyes, or perhaps 
trying to brazen it out and barge 
right through the guarded gate into 
the royal enclosure, and being told to 
get back where they belong? So far 
as the Jockey Club is concerned, it is 
still only blood that counts—even if 
it doesn’t win races. 


M-H Farm Machines are taming African wilds 
to build 3-million-acre peanut plantation 


Another example of Massey-Harris partnership with food producers 
in all parts of the world. 
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PORTS OF CALL 


A Blend of Flowers And History 


In Bermuda’s Loveliest Season 





By BERYL WILLIS 


ALL hedges of oleanders and hi- 

biscus, making brilliant splashes 
of color along Bermuda’s winding 
roads and paths, and her beautiful 
flower gardens are among her chief 
charms for visiting Canadians. Vying 
with these attractions are historic 


points of interest and romantic 
scenes. 
The lovely hibiscus in varying 


shades of pink, scarlet, yellow and 
white blooms continually. Other flow- 
ers are the pink, red and white ole- 
anders, the exotic passion flowers 
and the sweet scented nasturtiums. 
All over the islands one comes upon 
purple and deep red bougainvillea, 
the familiar red, white and blue 
sweet peas, rose geraniums, fragrant 
freesia, begonias, crotons and other 
colorful flowers and shrubs. 

Many of these flowers may be 
seen at the public gardens of the 
Agriculture Station in Paget, about 
a mile from Hamilton. The Par-La- 
Ville Public Gardens are in the heart 
of Hamilton adjoining the Bermuda 
Public Library while Victoria Park is 
located on Cedar Avenue near the 
Tennis Stadium. At the eastern end 
of the islands there is Somer’s Gar- 
den in St. George. 

Visitors have the opportunity of 
visiting some of Bermuda’s beautiful 
old homes and private gardens which 
are opened to the public through Ber- 
muda Garden Club sponsored tours. 
The proceeds from the small fee 
charged go towards the publication 
of a book on Bermuda flowers. 

For the sightseers there are nu- 
merous points of interest to hold 
their attention. Reminiscent of the 
colony’s early history are the more 
than 30 forts, long abandoned, which 
are the oldest and most picturesque 
British forts in the western hemi- 
sphere. Many of them, honeycombed 
with underground tunnels, lead to 
dark dungeons. Probably the most 
important historically is Fort Wil- 
liam in St. George. From this fort, 
on the night of August 14, 1775, a 
group of Bermudians, sympathetic to 
the American colonies in their revo- 
lution against the British, stole 100 
barrels of gunpowder and _ shipped 
them to General George Washington. 
This gunpowder is said to have been 
instrumental in causing the retreat 
from Boston. 

Beautiful panoramic views of the 
islands may be had by climbing to 
the tops of the two lighthouses. On 
St. David’s Island adjoining Kindley 
Air Field is St. David’s Lighthouse, 
built of native limestone weathered 
by wind and storm for over 65 years. 
From it one has a magnificent view 
of the eastern end of the islands. 
Equally impressive is the view of the 
western end from the top of hundred 
year old Gibbs’ Hill Lighthouse in 


Southampton Parish. Situated on the 
top of a hill, the lighthouse is 374 feet 





TWICE RESTORED after being 
smashed by a mad visitor to the 


British Museum a century ago, the 
famed Portland Vase (69 B.C.) now 


pieces 


includes formerly missing. 





above sea level. Both lighthouses are 
open to the public. 

In the capitai, Hamilton, visitors 
are welcome to attend the sessions of 
the Bermuda Parliament, the second 
oldest in the British Empire. From 
the visitor’s gallery they may watch 


ca | 





the procedure and listen to debates. 
Another inspiring sight is the Ber- 
muda Cathedral atop Church Street 
Hill, a prominent landmark and a 
beautiful example of Gothic and 
Middle English architecture. 

Other points of interest are the 
Bermuda Government Aquarium at 
Flatt’s Village in Hamilton Parish on 
the edge of Harrington Sound. Here 
are numerous species of brilliantly 
colored fish in natural undersea set- 
tings of coral formations. The Aquar- 
ium houses one of the finest collec- 
tions of marine life in the world. An 
added feature of the Aquarium trip is 
the opportunity to explore the bottom 
of Harrington Sound with the aid of 
a diving helmet. For $5 one can go 


out in a boat on a deep sea diving 
trip to see all the wonders of marine 
life and growth. For those who pre- 
fer to stay dry there are boat trips, 
at $2 per person, to the sea gardens 
where one can look through a glass- 
bottomed boat at fish in their native 
habitat and all the beauty of the 
coral formations. 

Another interesting exhibit of ma- 
rine life will be found at the Devil’s 
Hole, also on Harrington Sound, in 
Smith’s Parish, within easy cycling 
distance from the Bermuda Govern- 
ment Aquarium. The Devil’s Hole is 
a natural grotto stocked with hun- 
dreds of fish. 

Around Harrington Sound to the 
east are the famous Crystal, Leam- 


ington and Prospero’s Caves, all 
within a radius of three miles. Here 
are the stalactite and stalagmite for- 
mations which transform the caves 
into underground fairyland. Each one 
has some special feature and is well 
worth study. The price of admission 
is $1 per person. 

In St. George, the quaint 17th cen- 
tury town at the eastern end of the 
islands, one finds old world charm 
along the picturesque, narrow roads 
bearing such intriguing names as 
Petticoat Lane, One Gun Alley, and 
Old Maid’s Lane, bordered by cen- 
tury-old homes. In the heart of St. 
George is St. Peter’s Church built on 
the site of the oldest English church 
in the western hemisphere. 
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CANADA. PRODUCES SOME OF LHE WORLD'S FINEST CODFEISH 
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The meaty, tasty codfish you enjoy so much most likely came to your table from Canada. For Canada’s 
rugged fishing fleets supply numerous varieties of appetizing deep sea fish to the peoples of many lands. 
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Why Seagram's sells Canada first 


This advertisement is an adaptation of one of a 


series created by The House of Seagram to tell the 


peoples of other lands about Canada and her various 


products. For the past two years this campaign has 


been appearing in newspapers and magazines printed 


in many 


throughout the world. 

Our prosperity is based on our ability 
to sell our products to other countries. 
Every Canadian has a personal stake 
in foreign trade, for one out of every 
three dollars of Canada’s national 
income results from our trade abroad. 


The more that the peoples of other 


languages and 


circulated 


» 


The House of Seagram 


countries know of the quality, variety and prestige of 


our products, the more likely they are to buy from us. 





We feel that the horizon of industry does not terminate 
at the boundary line of its plants; it has 
a broader horizon, a farther view—this 
view embraces the entire Dominion. That 
is why The House of Seagram believes 
that it is in the interest of every Canadian 
manufacturer to help the sale of all Cana- 
dian products in foreign markets. It is in 
this spirit that these advertisements are 
being published throughout the world. 
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LIGHTER SIDE 





The Lost Hammock 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


A= I wanted, actually, was an old- 
fashioned hammock. 

But there were no old-fashioned 
hammocks in the Furniture Depart- 
ment. There were glider-couches and 
chesterglides and gliderfields and the 
modern equivalent of a hammock, a 
stretch of brightly striped canvas al- 
most as unyieldingzas a surf-board 
and supported by irén cranes at both 
ends. 

“Haven’t you any of the old-fash- 
ioned hammocks that you attach to 
two trees?” I asked the clerk. 

He shook his head. “We don’t have 
much call for them. There aren’t 
many people have two trees, I guess.” 

“IT have two trees,” I said, “and I 
want a hammock to hang between 
them.” 

“Would you be interested in some 
of the new patio furniture?” he 
asked. 

I said rather irritably that patio 
furniture was absurd in our climate 
which provided a few weeks of blaz- 
ing sun that drove us indoors to get 
out of the heat, followed by months 
of rigid weather which kept us in- 
doors to escape the cold. We argued 
the point for a while but in the end 
we lost interest in each other and 
drifted apart. 

It took several weeks of search but 
I finally discovered an old-fashioned 
hammock in another Furniture De- 
partment. 

It wasn’t the sort of hammock that 
had contributed so much to the magic 
of childhood. Those hammocks were 
four feet across, they had luxurious 
tasselled head-pieces and deep 
fringes that an industrious child 
could braid into pigtails through a 
whole satisfying summer afternoon. 
The hammock I bought was a mea- 
gre affair with no headpiece and an 
inch of ravelling in place of a fringe. 
It was the sort of hammock that used 
to be marked down to seventy-five 
cents for quick clearance at the end 
of the season and I paid several dol- 
lars more for it than anyone would 
have dreamed of asking for the lux- 
ury hammocks of childhood. Still it 
was recognizably a hammock and I 
was glad to get it, and waited eagerly 
next day for it to come up. 


Y HAMMOCK didn’t come up. I 

waited a week, then ten days, 
and in the meantime continued to 
telephone the Adjustment Office. At 
first they assured me it would cer- 
tainly be up tomorrow, then as the 
days passed, they said they had put 





BEYOND SPEECH 


ye leaning over a brook, 
And a bluebird flashing by; 
The world with a new-washed look, 
Withdrawn and shy! 
And poets try 

imperfect tools called words 
To rebuild that ineffable glory 
Of sky and grasses and birds 
And the soft, odorous gale, 

Into a rhythmic story. 

Poets—who always fail! 


With 


J. E. M. 





Untold Tales 


Old Quebee 


by E. C. Woodley 
illustrated by W. R. Stark 


Intriguing tales of romance 
an adventure in o 

Quebec, including young 
Nelson's love affair with a 
Quebec beauty, rescued 
from oblivion and told with 
wit and artistry by an in- 


ternationally famous __his- 
torian. 
Price 
$3.50 
DENT 


a tracer on it, and it would positively 
be up the next day. It didn’t turn up 
the next day and I concluded, either 
that my hammock had been delivered 
to a Chesterglide Type who regarded 
an old-fashioned hammock as _ too 
preposterous an object to bother re- 
turning; or else that it had fallen 
into the hands of a hammock-fancier 
who was unscrupulously hanging on 
to it. At the end of ten days I went 





“He comes in every year about 
hibernating time.” 


down to the Adjustment Office and 
this time made a direct emotional ap- 
peal to the adjustment clerk about 
my hammock. I told her about my 
old-fashioned passion for old-fash- 
ioned hammocks, and how I had 
searched for one for weeks and hav- 
ing found it had built all my vacation 
plans around it. She listened with the 
vague yet startled air of someone 
who hears the horns of Elfland 
faintly blowing, but I must have in- 
terested her to some extent, for she 
disappeared for twenty-five minutes 
and then came back to say that 
the case had finally been cleared up 





SATURDAY NIGHT 


and I would have my hammock to- 
morrow. 

Tomorrow brought no hammock, 
however. So I sat down and wrote a 
letter to the Head of the Adjustment 
Office. Actually it wasn’t so much a 
letter as an angry and eloquent 
monograph on lost functionalism in 
modern design. I pointed out that it 
was now impossible to buy a hatrack 
in any department store, though a 
hatrack is as functional as a step- 
ladder and far more indispensable; 
that people today had to stack their 
dripping umbrellas in baths and 
kitchen sinks simply because the 
retail trade had decided to declare 
the old-fashioned vestibule umbrella 
holder obsolete; that generations of 
women had resolved their anger and 
frustrations by rocking in rocking 
chairs, but the rocking chair had now 
disappeared from even the mail or- 
der catalogues; that any store gift 
shop would offer you a Japanese gar- 
den as a table centre-piece, or a glass 
menagerie for your window-ledge, 
but try to find an old-fashioned pin. 
cushion. I thus worked round to ham- 
mocks, pointing out that hammocks 
were the one human artifice per- 
fectly adapted to indolence and re. 
laxation, that a whole literature had 
been built about hammocks, and 
while there was still plenty of ham- 
mock-reading there were no longer 
any hammocks to read it in. Whoever 
heard of Chesterglide reading? 


oe THE end I tore up the letter and 
wrote a simnle, direct appeal to 
the busy executive: 

“Dear Sir: 

“On June 19 I bought an old- 
fashioned hammock from your Fur. 
niture Department. I am still waiting 
for its delivery and no one appears 
to know what has become of it. 

“IT do not wish to put a private 
detective on this case. Isn’t that the 
department of your Department?” 

The next day the executive tele- 
phoned me. He was very pleasant 
and conciliatory. At the same time 
he was brisk and _ authoritative, 
clearly not the hammock type. He 
had been touched in his executive 
pride however, and he was now as 
determined as I was that I should 
have my hammock, which he assured 
me was on the way. We were in the 


midst of a very agreeable conversa- 
tion when the front door opened and 
the hammock was dumped in the 
vestibule. 

I have spent most of my leisure 
time since in my hammock between 
my two trees. When I am not occu- 
pying it the neighborhood children 
take possession, lining up for turns. 
They are wonderfully exuberant 
about it and at the height of their 
play there is always a chance that 
one of them will come rocketting 
through the back window, but I 
haven’t the heart to stop them. They 
belong to the porch-glider, and ches- 
ter-glider generation and I figure 
they are entitled to at least one of 
the wonders of old-fashioned child- 


hood. 
& 
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in the Country 


Situated in the Eastern Townships 
near Sherbrooke. All grades to Senior 
Matriculation. Individual courses ar- 
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COMMUNICATIONS... 


Courier of the World’s 
Most Complete Travel System 





e RAILWAYS 
eSTEAMSHIPS 
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eHOTELS 
°COMMUNICATIONS 
e EXPRESS 





Communications, with world-wide connections, are links in Canadian Pacific's 
chain of world travel service. Messages are carried over Canadian Pacific's 
land lines in Canada and through its cable and wireless connections to all 


parts of the world, including ships at sea. 


Canadian Pacific also provides 


facilities for public and private long distance telephone service, radio broad- 
cast transmission, general and financial news services, all on a nation wide 


basis. 


This communications network is linked with Railways, Steamships, Air Lines, 
Hotels and Express to make Canadian Pacific the world’s most complete travel 


system. 





1949 is the year to see your Canada... 


ask your Canadian Pacific agent for full informatien. 
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THE WORLD TODAY 





Moscow Radio Enjoys Field-Day: 


68 
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“THIS article, for a change, will be 
-* “just a lot of Communist propa- 
iganda.’’ It.is based on the monitored 


output of Radio Moscow to the Rus- 
sian people and many other peoples 
of the world, during the first half of 
July. 

The American recession and the 
British financial crisis, it is clear, 
have come as a veritable “godsend” 
to the Soviets—if one could say that 
of people who once erected, in Perm, 
a statue to Judas Iscariot. The con- 
clusions of their leading economist 


-Varga, which worried them even as 


they denounced them, holding that 
the capitalist economy had entered a 
new phase which would postpone its 
crisis for many years and that the old 
colonialism was being abandoned in 
India and other places, have been re- 
futed. Marx’s “scientific” predictions 
are being borne out. The “wave of 
the future” is rolling again! 

“The capitalist’ world,” cries the 
Moscow Radio’s Home Service, “torn 
asunder by irreconcilable contradic- 
tions and conflicts, is uncontrollably 
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That's why PARAGON CONTROLS are 
used so universally for such important 
jobs as policing the on-and-off periods 
of electric signs, display windows, 
apartment-house halls, automatic heat- 
ing and air-conditioning systems etc. 
They are ACCURATE to the split sec- 
ond! Low in cost, too! 


Designéd and engineered for CHAM- 
PIONSHIP SERVICE the PARAGON 
“300" has a self-starting Telechron 
motor and a snap action switch with 
heavy silver contacts. It may be set 
for 2 or 4 daily operations as close as 
2 hours apart. When necessary, the 
PARAGON may be HAND-TRIPPED 
ahead of automatic setting, WITHOUT 
DISTURBING THE SEQUENCE OF OP- 
ERATIONS. 


The PARAGON is compactly housed in 
a durable wall-mount case, 7” x 4%,” 
x 3”. Complete servicing in all large 
centres. 


Ask your dealer to show you! 
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ts By WILLSON WOODSIDE 


Capitalist Crisis Has Come” 


moving towards its decline . .. Yes! 
The climate of the capitalist world is 
changing. The barometer mercilessly 
shows bad weather. The forces of the 
old world are weakening, whilst the 
forces of the new Socialist world are 
growing and becoming stronger.” 

We know this is what they would 
like to believe. But to the vitally 
important question: do they really 
believe their own propaganda? one 
can never get a definite answer. 
There is always this about their prop- 
aganda, however: it invariably 
makes out black to be white, and 
accuses us of what the Soviets them- 
selves are doing. This is in accord- 
ance with one of the fundamental 
Marxist-Leninist precepts. To follow 
it so carefully, someone must know 
what is black and what is white. 

To take an iron-clad example. In 
the Kremlin they know perfectly 
well the true Soviet production fig- 
ures for 1948. They know that even 
if the plan had been fulfilled they 
would not have been back to the pre- 
war level; and there were many, 
many articles in their press pointing 
out that the plan was not being ful- 
filled in this and that sector. 

They know that American produc- 
tion was running all last year at 
exactly double the pre-war level, and 
that these statistics, like those for 
Canada and Britain, are compiled 
with complete openness, while the 
figures for the Marshall Plan coun- 
tries are checked by the O.E.E.C. in 
Paris; whereas they have passed a 
law imposing twenty years hard 
labor on any Soviet citizen revealing 
even a single economic fact to a for- 
eigner. Thus they realize perfectly 
well that they have put one over on 
the U.N. in getting that organization 
to accept their unchecked production 
claims and print them in its world 
economic survey for 1948. 


How They Falsify 


Knowing the figures for the other 
countries, the Soviets turned in much 
more favorable ones for production 
in the U.S.S.R.; and it is apparent 
from the use which they are making 
of these why they did it. In recent 
broadcasts directed to many coun- 
tries, they have “shown” the world, 
on the authority of the United Na- 
tions, that things are improving by 
leaps and bounds in the Soviet Union, 
with production up 27 per cent last 
year and up another 23 per cent in 
the first quarter of ’49 over the same 
period in ’48, while the situation is 
worsening rapidly in the United 
States, where production is falling 
and unemployment has increased 70 
per cent in a year. 

You would never gather from Mos- 
cow’s version of the situation in the 
United States that all that has hap- 
pened so far is a mild set-back from 
the greatest production and earnings 
in American, or world, history. The 
Voice of the Kremlin tells the French, 
for example, that “the American un- 
employed make up an immense army 
of 17 millions . . . farmers are hit 
again and again... the middle class 
of businessmen and shareholders is 
constantly threatened with ruin. The 
Stock Exchange is shaken by succes- 
sive cracks, with losses in the billions. 
Bankruptcies increase every week 
. .. The fall in industrial production 
during the past six months equals 
that in the first six months of the 
crisis of 1929.” 

Proving that they are ready to 
juggle with the truth does not prove, 
however, that they do not still believe 
in Marxist tenets—for that, too, is a 
tenet of Marxism: any means to the 
end. Indeed, it is instructive to see 
how they fit events and policies on 
our side into the Marxist theory of 
the decline of capitalism. 

Thus the Marshall Plan is portray- 
ed as a vain effort to stave off the 
American production crisis for a 
while. But the Marshall Plan “has 
collapsed completely,” they tell their 
own people on the Home Service, 
July 9; “it has not only failed to 
avert the capitalist crisis, but has 


NIGHT 


SATURDAY 


“HORSE AND RIDER”~British 
Ambassador Franks with Under- 
Secretary of State Webb. Moscow 
says U.S. is trying to “break” the 
pound in “furious struggle” with 
Britain for markets and _ colonies. 


accelerated it.” And they ask in this 
broadcast as well as in a broadcast 
to Britain, why else would General 
Marshall be “removed,” except that 
his plan had failed? 

Radio Moscow tells the Western 
Europeans that the American “col- 
lapse” threatens to drag them down 
into bankruptcy; and tells the British 
that their crisis is due to “attacks” by 
the American bankers against sterl- 
ing. Far from having any idea of 
“aiding” Britain, the Americans are 
after the rest of her gold. 

This may seem odd to those of us 
who remember the American loan to 





ee 


Britain in 1946 (or perhaps the U.N. 
R.R.A. aid to Russia after the war). 
But that is because we don’t inter- 
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MAYOR RESCUES NEIGHBOUR 









1. An all-round athlete, Mayor Sargent was determin- 
ed to rescue his trapped neighbour. Climbing to the 
porch roof, he smashed the window with his fist. 
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“science.” As the Voice of Evil Im- 
putation “explains” things to its 
world-wide listening audience, the 


pret events according to Marxist basic relation between Britain and 
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AWARD 


MAYOR “EDDIE” SARGENT 
of Owen Sound, Ont. 
smashes his way into burning house 

Realizing that his neighbour 
was trapped in the blazing house, 
Mayor Sargent, 33, climbed onto 
a porch roof and smashed a win- 
dow with his fist. The blast of 
heat was so terrific that he was 
knocked to the ground. Entering 
the back door he saw his neigh- 
bour on the floor. He tried to drag 
him out but twice the heat drove 
him back. On his third try he was 
successful in getting the man out. 
We salute the courage of Mayor 
Sargent, of Owen Sound, through 
the presentation of The Dow 
Award. 





2. The blast from the broken window was so terrific 
that it knocked the young Mayor off the porch roof. 
Picking himself up, he decided totry the back entrance. 





THE DOW AWARD isa citation presented for acts of outstanding 

and includes @ $100 Canada Savings Bond. The Dow 

Award Committee, a group of editors of leading Canadian daily 
from recommendations 


and smoke, the courageous Mayor finally managed male to 
to drag the victim from the burning house. anahe bioun ccna . 
DOW BREWERY - MONTREAL BA-208A 


LISTEN TO THE DOW AWARD SHOW, MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY — 7.15 P.M. 
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the United States today is a “furious 
struggle for markets’— witness the 
quarrel over the British trade agree- 
ment with Argentina—and an Ameri- 
can effort to take over Britain’s 
colonial interests and spheres of in- 
fluence. 

One of the most ingenious inven- 
tions of the Muscovites concerning 
the trade war between Britain and 
the U.S. is a broadcast to the Ger- 
mans telling them that the U.S. is 
subsidizing their export production 
to help drive the British out of world 
markets. (This didn’t prevent them 
from telling the French a few days 
before that American-subsidized Ger- 
man exports were under -cutting 
French exports.) 

As to the colonial rivalry, Moscow 
presents it this way on the Home 
Service, July 9. The Marshall Plan 
gave them a foothold in the colonies 
of the Western Europeans, and the 
North Atlantic Treaty strengthened 
this. But the full revelation of 
American colonial ambitions only 
came with the announcement of Tru- 
man’s program of “aid” for backward 
areas. This “signalizes an active 
struggle for the reshuffle of colonies 
and spheres of influence . . . There is 
not a single corner where the grasp- 
ing hands of the American expansion- 
ists would not reach.” 

As Britain becomes further weak- 
ened, the U.S. will force further con- 
cessions from her. Already Wall 
Street has “systematically under- 
mined the system of British colonial 
interests in the Near East,” taking 
over domination of Egypt, Lebanon, 
Syria and Saudi Arabia, as well as 
the new state of Israel. An intense 
struggle between Britain and the 
U.S. is going on for control of Iran. 
And, strange to hear, it was the Am- 
ericans who “pushed out the old colo- 
nial masters in India and South-East 
Asia.” 


Their “Line” on Asia 


(Here is slipped in a perfect ex- 
ample of “always accuse the enemy 
of what you are doing.” Themselves 
busily taking over China through a 
satellite regime which daily avows its 
loyalty and alliance to Moscow, and 
fostering similar moves throughout 
Asia, the Soviets accuse the Ameri- 
cans of “maintaining imperialist pup- 
pets in India, Indonesia, Burma and 
Indo-China ... preparing a gigantic 
base for the unleashing of a world 
war.” So Nehru becomes an Ameri- 
can puppet! And the Indonesian re- 
publicans, who turned on their Com- 
munists last year, and the Thakin Nu 
regime in Burma, which is putting 
down a Communist rebellion, are 
“American puppets” simply . because 
they are anti-Communist national- 
ists.) 





BAFFLING ASSIGNMENT. = 
Vice-Admiral Alan Kirk takes on 
frustrating: task of  représenting 
United States in Moscow, succeed- 
ing Ambassador W. Bedell Smith. 


The Americans have “insinuated 
themselves into South African gold 
production” for the first time in his- 
tory; and the Belgian Congo. with 
its rich uranium deposits “has prac- 
tically come under their control.” ‘The 
Spaniards are told that Wall Street 
is steadily taking over their economy 
and is responsible for their dire 
straits; and the Portuguese are told 
that the U.S. is crowding Britain out 
of her ancient role in their country. 
“The Wall Street Journal calls for 
trade, trade, trade in all directions.” 

“But,” the French are told, “the 
imperialists are incapable of over- 
coming the monstrous contradictions 
of capitalist regimes; so they try to 
find an issue outside. The increase of 
internal difficulties will drive them 
on the path of adventure.” 

Here they make use of Baruch’s 
call on President Truman to have a 
general mobilization plan _ ready. 
They attribute to a Washington 
paper the statement that “the pur- 
pose of war is to exterminate the 
enemy nation, destroy its power and 
erase it forever from the face of the 
earth, We shall send airplanes load- 
ed with atomic bombs, incendiary and 
bacteriological bombs to exterminate 
children in their cots, the aged at 
their prayers, and men at their 
work.” 

Day by day, in transmissions to 
Western Europe, the deplorable re- 
mark made by Congressman Cannon 
in the Marshall Plan debate last 
April, that other nations’ boys, and 
not American boys, should be armed 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


and used in another war, is pounded 
out. (Sometimes he is a “Senator” 
and sometimes “President of Con- 
gress’). Thus the Italians are told 
that their Defence Minister Pacciardi 
“promised the U.S. expansionists to 
provide four million Italian soldiers 
for slaughter under the Atlantic 
Pact.” 


Also Defensive Themes 


However, the American policy of 
leading Europe into war “suffered a 
crushing defeat” at the Paris Big 
Four Conference. This is hammered 
out by Moscow every day, in many 
languages: the conference was a 
great Soviet victory and a great vic- 
tory for Soviet “peace” policy. As an 
example of how Moscow, which has 
kept Europe in turmoil and fear ever 
since the war, plays on people’s 
yearning for peace, there is this out- 
pouring, in Italian: “When you listen 
to the voice of Moscow you seem to 
be listening to a voice from your soul, 
expressing the desire of simple men 
all over the world for peace. . . The 
destiny of the Soviet Union and of 
peace are bound in one.” This in in- 
cluded in a broadcast poisonous with 
hate. 

There are other themes. which, 
while couched in the form of attack, 
are clearly defensive—and extreme- 
ly revealing. One to the Czechs on 
July 9 praising Soviet aid to Czecho- 
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slovakia and the high quality of 
Soviet exports, as against the “low 
class” American goods they were get- 
ting before, reveals a keen concern 
for the effects of B.B.C. and “Voice 
of America” broadcasts “making 
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private bath ... intimate cocktail 
lounges ... broad sport decks ... swim- 
ming pool. ... Cruise director ... enter- 
tainment ... pre-release movies... Al 
Donahue’s orchestra .. . fun for all. 


See your Travel Agent. 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
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Here's a truck of amazing versatility. Built in true Reo 
tradition of fine craftsmanship and highest quality 
materials, the new Reo Speedwagon Model L heavy- 
duty pick-up embodies all those characteristics which 
have made the name Reo world renowned for fine truck 
manufacturing for almost half a century. 

Powered by Reo’s famous Gold Crown engine and 
featuring Reo’s exclusive More-Load Design, the Model 
\L heavy-duty pick-up meets an urgent demand on the 

‘ part of industry and farmers throughout Canada. 


Further information about this truly versatile truck can 
be obtained from your local Reo representative, or by 
writing to REO MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA LTD., 


Leaside, Toronto, Ontario. 
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economic relations between the 
Soviet Union and the People’s Democ- 
the denials 
broadcast one can put together all of 
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FILM PARADE 





Some Sound Screen Observations 


On The American Color Problem 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


HERE are indications that “Home 
of the Brave” may start a trend 
in Hollywood. Screen trends are 
something that most seasoned movie- 
goers view with misgiving, which 
usually turns out to be justified. In 
the case of “Home of the Brave,” 
however, the central thesis is one 
that can bear considerable repetition. 
For this is not only a frank angi 
courageous attack on race-prejudice 
but a fairly convincing analysis of 
the subtle and hidden forms that 
prejudice can take. 
The current film is the screen ver- 


sion of the Broadway play, which had’ 


a Jewish G.I. as its central figure. 
The picture boldly substitutes a 
Negro for a Jew; and since the prej- 
udice against Negroes is even more 
irrational and brutal than the preju- 
dice against Jews, the screen version 


FUR FASHIONS 


MAKE A GRAND ENTRANCE IN 


gains by the change in significance 
and dramatic power. 

The story revolves about the double 
loci of a situation and a social thesis. 
Five American soldiers of assorted 
backgrounds and prejudices are call- 
ed on to invade a Japanese-held island 
and map and survey the territory. 
The surveyor of the party is a Negro 
and before the assignment is over 
each of the four white men has re- 
vealed, either deliberately or uncon- 
sciously, his prejudice against the 
Negro soldier, who cracks finally 
under the strain of danger, humilia- 
tion and human grief. Fortunately 
the story is so sturdily built and ex- 
citingly paced that the thesis rarely 
pulls the situation out of line; and 
the acting is on such a high level 
that in the end the characters 
emerge, almost in spite of the au- 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


thor’s intention, as people in a human 
drama rather than symbols in a social 
demonstration. 

It must be admitted that the meth- 
od of narration used here is decidedly 
weak. The story is told in flashback, 
with the Negro going back over the 
events on the island, under the in- 
fluence of narcosynthesis and a sym- 
pathetic army psychiatrist. Psycho- 
analysis is a tedious, interminable 
and frequently unrewarding process, 
and the notion that a psychiatrist will 
turn up pay dirt the moment he be- 
gins to dig into the unconscious is 
one of the screen’s most cherished 
and preposterous fantasies. If the re- 
sults here are less damaging than 
usual, it is because Private Moss’s 
recollections, even under narcosyn- 
thesis, are fairly significant for civi- 
lization. 


oe story of “The Weaker Sex” is 
the sort of thing that a fluent’ 
English novelist can write while 
standing, if necessary, on her head. 
It is a long-drawn-out domestic chron- 
icle, having to do with a tirelessly 
charming English family in the me- 
dium income bracket. It has no plot 
or pattern, but it has carefully 
arranged proportion—four parts do- 
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mestic detail, two parts national feel- 
ing, three parts romantic sentiment, 
and one part comedy, the latter sup- 
plied, inevitably, by the family cook. 
There is a touch of “Cavalcade” in 
“The Weaker Sex,” which covers the 
period from D-day to 1948, but the 
larger national events are rather ob- 
scured by such homely public activi- 
ties as lining up in the fish queue. 
Ursula Jeans is the matron who gets 
all her family married to the right 
young people and then goes off and 
marries a kindly bumbling Major 
(Cecil Parker) herself. By carefully 
avoiding all surprise and disagree- 
ment “The Weaker Sex” succeeds in 
being mild, amiable, digressive and 
just a little bit ’icky. 


Wilde and Wilder 


‘““THE FAN” derives from Oscar 
Wilde’s “Lady Windermere’s 
Fan” but Wilde himself would prob- 
ably be the first one to repudiate the 
connection. He would certainly have 
rejected a resurrected Mrs. Erlynne 
(Madeleine Carroll) as a cackling 
octogenarian who totters about the 
bombed streets of London, accosting 
former admirers with “Guess who I 
am? No, I won’t tell you, you guess!” 
The picture itself turns out to be 
almost as unfortunate a resurrection 
as Mrs. Erlynne. It is hard to believe 
that Wilde saw mother-love as any- 
thing more than a handy peg on 
which to hang worldly epigrams 
about the high cost of loose, though 
lively, living. In the screen version, 
however, mother-love takes centre 
stage and most of Wilde’s period 
naughtiness, with all his style and 
sense of theatre, go out the window. 
In addition to Madeleine Carroll, 
George Sanders, Jeanne Crain and 
Richard Greene are all involved. Of 
the four, Georre Sanders is the only 
one who takes the trouble to indicate 
that the whole thing is hardly worth 
his notice. 





SWIFT REVIEW 





SORROWFUL JONES. Bob Hope in 
a moderately funny remake of the 
Damon Runyon story about the 
Broadway bookie who accepted a 
four-year-old as an I.0.U. 


THE BARKLEYS OF BROADWAY. 
Fred Astaire and Ginger Rogers re- 
sume their screen partnership. The 
story is makeshift but the talent and 
drawing power of the principals are 
unimpaired. 


PAISAN. Roberto Rossellini’s fine 
film describing some aspects of the 
American occupation of Italy. 


QUARTET. Four unrelated short 
stories by Somerset Maugham, ex- 
pertly produced, directed and acted 
by a good English company. 

& 
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WORLD TODAY 


(Continued from page 13) 


the things which Eastern Europeans 
are saying about Soviet exploitation 
of their countries. 

Another persistent theme is the 
formation of the new non-Commun- 
ist world labor organization. From 
the insistence that the Communist-led 
W.F.T.U. is as strong as ever, and the 
furious abuse used against those who 
have withdrawn from it (“agents of 
Wall Street”, “tools of the American 
Intelligence Service”) one can see 
this has hurt. 

Tentatively summing up Soviet 
policy today, it appears that they 
have already modified the conclu- 
sions which led them to lift the Ber- 
lin blockade and go to the Paris 
Conference. Soviet policy, which 
may surprise many with its “sudden” 
announcements, actually moves cum- 
bersomely. One could detect rum- 
blings of the great argument which 
went on in the Kremlin all last win- 
ter, in the face of the Berlin airlift, 
the success of the Marshall Plan, the 
negotiation of the Atlantic Treaty 
and the continued American business 
boom and aerial rearmament, before 
retreat in Berlin was decided upon. 

But even while they were carrying 
out this shift in policy the American 
business recession came on, and now 
the British financial crisis. So now 
the Soviets seem disposed to hold off 
any further moyes which they may 
have planned, such as the increasing 
of East-West trade, and devote them- 
selves to making the most out of our 
troubles. 
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BRANKSOME HALL 


A Residential and Day School 
for Girls 

10 ELM AVENUE, TORONTO 

Junior and Honour Matriculation 
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Junior School—Art—Music—House- 
hold Economics—Secretarial Course 
—Swimming Pool—Skiing at School 
Farm—Skating. New property of 
six acres recently added. 
School re-opens Thurs., Sept. 8th 
For illustrated calendar write the Principal 


MISS EDITH M. READ M.A., LL.D. 


Are You Planning a Trip to 


EUROPE 


in Spring or Summer of 1950? 


Register with us now either 
for steamship space only or 
steamship space with land 
itinerary. 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL CLUB 
57 BLOOR ST. W TORONTO 
rs LGtre rt (lm a: 1) 
Management: J. F. & G. H. Lucas 








Famous Canadian School for girls founded 
1877 For illustrated Prospectus with full in- 
formation regarding courses, fees and 
College life, write to the Principal — 


Rev. Bruce Millar, 8.A., B.D. 
St. Thomas, Ontario. 


OPENS SEPTEMBER 13™ 


Hatfield Hall 
School 


COBOURG - ONTARIO 


Hatfield Hail, Cobourg, a boardin 
school in the country for girls age 
8 to 18, provides the best of individual 
teaching in a homelike atmosphere. 
Complete Public and High School 
courses, special courses for Sr. girls, 
Commercial, P 
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We make en- 
velopes for 
every need— 
write and tell 
us your re- 
quirements. 


NATIONAL 
: PAPER GOODS 


| i, i ee Se) 


HAMILTON - ONTARIO 
Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
and Vancouver 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


Madame Jean Désy » « « wile of the Canadian Ambassador to Italy, is seen in the 
spacious Italianate setting of Canada’s Embassy in Rome. Regarded as one of the most attractive 
members of the ancient city’s cosmopolitan diplomatic circle, her taste is expressed in the simple 
dignity of an exquisitely draped gown of silk jersey, adorned only by jewels at throat and wrist. 
Madame Désy is the mother of two children, a son and a daughter. Before her marriage in 1935 
she was Corinne Boucher de Boucherville, daughter of Joseph B. de Boucherville, Montreal, 


Photograph by Karsh 


BERNICE COFFEY, Editor 
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CONCERNING FOOD Bowl of Lettuce and Tomato Wedges 1-10 oz. tin mushrooms (plus utes until vegetables are tender. P 


Tray of Iced Raw Relishes and Dunk broth) 
: (Carrots, Celery, Cauliflowerets, 


Weekend in the City earings mua 


Pir:kles 
; Ice Cream Sandwich, 
‘ Fresh Berry Sauce 
-_ " By MARJORIE THOMPSON FLINT —— a 
Special Hamburgers 


Thicken juices with 1 tbsp. corn- 

1 cup chicken broth, consomme starch mixed with cold water and 

or bouillon season to taste. Garnish with 
Cover tightly and simmer 30'min- chopped parsley. 








HE downtown city streets that 


affair, she thought, and everybody 


2 lbs. minced round steak or lean 


summer Saturday afternoon were lends a hand with the kitchen prep beef fo 
quite deserted and Mrs. Osborne won- work and setting up the outdoor 2 cups coarsely grated medium fa 
dered what possible attraction the dining area. old Canadian cheese it 
city could have for out-of-town visi- The Osborne’s barbecue equipment 1 tsp. salt pr 
tors. She was feeling somewhat sorry consists mainly of a large portable % tsp. pepper w 
for herself having to cope with city charcoal broiler, two discarded tea 1 tsp. dry mustard F 
living when the thermometer was wagons, gaily painted, which are 3 tbsp. chili sauce or catsup ck 
soaring consistently above the 80° used to truck the food to and from 1 tbsp. Worcestershire sauce 
mark. However, her presence down-_ the house (they also double for serv- : . w 
town was dictated by the fact that ing tables). Canvas chairs,‘a sturdy _ _Make a well in the minced beef and th 
the two junior members of the fam- trestle type table which’ takes the add remaining ingredients. Combine P: 
ily were gainfully employed for the elements very well just about com-; thoroughly with hands and shape in- yé 
first time. As she hurried home the plete the inventory—oh yes, and’a to round patties 3” in diameter and e. 
feeling that she was the last survivor Colorful garden umbrella which cre- about 1” thick. An iron frying pan fi 
of this civilization disappeared when ates a certain savoir faire. is better for broiling these than a e¢ 
she approached the residential, sec- As for the menu, experience has griddle. Brown in hot fat over lower th 
tions. taught Mrs. Osborne that anything heai than usually used for steaks so $e 

Mrs. Osvorne’s plans for the cori. else but hamburgers or wieners for that the cheese melts and doesn’t be- ai 
ing weekend had changed rapidly the a barbecue supper is out, but defi- come tough. Add about a third of the 
last day or two due to unsettled con- Nitely, so hamburgers it was to be Barbecue Sauce and keep over low g) 
ditions among the younger set. It and she herself felt that they make heat until ready to serve. This quan- a oh ae P. 
seemed, however, that she was to {tor pretty good eating. tity will make 16 patties. @ Willian Billingsley: most famous of English China ni 


entertain four extra for a barbecue 
supper that evening in honor of 
something or somebody but she was 
not too sure what it was all about. A 
barbecue supper is a pretty standard 


Saturday Barbecue 


Special Hamburgers Barbecue Sauce 
Buttered Round Buns 
Potato Salad 


Barbecue Sauce 


‘ cup chopped onion 
3 tbsp. butter or margarine 
i tin tomato paste (6 oz.) 


created the lovely rose design of the tea-pot shown 


while at Coalport (1820-1822). It is known as — 
Rose” and js painted on fine feldspar porcelain wi 
Photograph by courtesy of the Royal On 



















‘ 1/3 cup lemon juice or mild vine- 
YOUR ASSURANCE OF WORLDWIDE COVERAGE gar 
% cup water 
e 2 tbsp. sugar 
Buccaneers 2 tsp. prepared mustard 
H 2 G d 2 tbsp. Worcestershire sauce 
can ting rounm Sauté onion in butter until golden 
brown and tender. Add remaining 
ingredients and simmer 10 minutes. 
i Yield: About 2 cups. Serve separately 
a and let the guests spread on ham- 
i burgers after they’re resting in the 
buns. 
4) This can be made in the morning Sh Il 7 . _ 
i providing you have enough freezing a W e Join the Ladies? 
, trays available. Simply buy or make 
i ah a‘slab of sponge or butter cake about By LOUIS and DOROTHY CRERAR 
4 yer ° ° . 
i, i 1% — s cake ~ oo to fit ACROSS — 
eae tray. Sprea quart vanilla 1C€ 1. In many a watch on the Rhine. (5, 8) 1. First part of 18 across on exhibit? (9) 
f § cream evenly over cake and top with ; 2 eens upsets Mrs. yaa & vee. 2. Presumably you are when they inter you. (5) 
Ati cake slice, Place in freezing compart. * H,tiggungan' care the er feha'wore 4. Ink "WN ole ip Re et ner 
& ry ment and chill 3-4 hours. This may . Disturb it * om suicenes. 7) “sex. (4) . c re 
AEM require 2 trays depending upon the 13° A.S20t go Sherlock's band. (7) 5. This is singular in a play of 18's, but he 
Path size of tray. To serve cut into 8 slices ae ee ene ee ees lg eon sak & pesuw ott oeik'wpitiin. 0) 
i and add a generous measure of . River from a geyser. (4) 13. oat Gar & Game a 
i ; 4 sweetened fresh berries. . The mabe Spans to be deserving to little 14. Stick to it. (9) : 
f .* * women, 7 C 
On Sunday Mrs. Osborne enjoyed . Did the composer find it ’ard to sell ‘is = ppd = i tia * 
qt: relative peace and quiet while hav- serenade? (7) ; covaen ne De Sving %. Seative afternoen 
ead | : ; . Ed’s girl is one of the high-flyers. (7) drinking party. (7) 
SY i ing a leisurely breakfast outdoors . In the beginning Job dissembled to attain 19. Grahame had wind in his. (7) 
’ with eggs scrambled western style an end. (6) 7 - = _— — . oa a curve. (5) 
% ° * . Price of feeling lousy. (3, 5) 23. More an dead of fear. (5) 
e (crisp bacon, onion and eggs) by the . Good reading for cut-throats? (3, 6, 4) 24. He’s a palindrome! (4) 
ae: master of the household. Of course ve 
i ; ‘ae this pampering only occurs spasmod- Solution to Last 
7 : 
| ically so she took full advantage of Week’s Puzzle 
c being waited on and fussed over for 
a eg this one meal not knowing when it ACROSS 
N THE 17TH CENTURY, Sea passag > : 
: a i > : : “~ a penn nee: would happen again. 1. A kick in the pants 
oe the islands o 1€ Y est ine les was a For dinner the Osbornes were en- og ecteaene 
) Hi hazardous undertaking. Scouring the tertaining friends whose food tastes 11. Olga 
‘i Caribbean Sea from Maracaibo to Tortuga, are an old story so the choice of the 13. Earthy 
| the notorious Henry Morgan and his con- main dish was not too adventure- 7 oo 
i ei temporaries spread terror and death some. “. ~. 
Ba Bei throughout the shipping lanes and South 21. Assist 
Hi Bis : . Sunday Dinner 24. Euphonious 
' { American ports. “ ¥ 25. Isle 
a4 a ° : ° 27. In right 
J {i Today, the buccaneers are legendary Apricot Juice Cocktail 38. Squelch: 
a figures ... but there remain other hazards ae ee with a oe 
4 to personal property theft, fire and ye carder agen DOWN 
ey - a : seals fi e a. : chi h sk | i ; Browned Rice Buttered Green Beans 1. A stroke of genius 
| iF similar travelling risks which should be Lettuce and Cress Salad 2 Integer 
properly provided for, Clothing, jewellery, Hot French Bread 4. Nested 
wi: or e ras ‘ “ » Ins > ‘ . History 
. a furs, cameras ... all can be insure d Chilled Canteloupe Bae va dienes sim 
ae. against loss or damage while travelling. with ing is such sweet 
i : sorrow 
ii Lime Sherbet <: Semaen 
i ° , PY & a ey = geamee the show 
ome) e . Hiccoughs 
| pa Braised Sweetbreads Fd Es a 18. Empirie 
ei ere Te ie) eee 22. Insulat 
: j a} Sn, ; . insular 
" “kag gy . For four people use two pair of aa deen 
Bi i sweetbreads (calves or lamb). 26. Juno (64) 
Bie. Comprehensive protection for all kinds of personal Plunge them into icy water as soon 
| A 4 property is provided by the BRITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE as possible. Leave for an_ hour, 
F » COMPANY. Serving Canadians since 1833, the head office in ——- fs ae a: - oe 
} Toronto is linked with responsible agents throughout the — P pt * 
a) World ltl he West Indi d South A : to cover; add 1 tsp. salt and juice 
' 4 fi orld ...including the West Indies and South America. from 1 lemon. Bring to a boil and 
tt simmer for 15 minutes. Return to 
BRITISH AMERICA cold water and then, remove “any : 
; membrane and tubes. Refrigerate un- Cc oO L. L = G E 
( W Sere x <a => til using which should be within 24 
i ASSURANCE COMPANY ss amee 
He ii sae : MATRICULATION — GRADES IX-XIll 


Melt 2 tbsp. butter or margarine in 
heavy frying pan and add blanched 
‘sweetbreads cut‘in slices. ‘Brown in 

: fat until golden and then’ add— 
$ 1 cup julienned celery 
1 cup julienned carrots 


7 Lt HEAD OFFICE TORONTO FALL TERM begins September 6. Individual instruction. Limited accommodation. 


Make early application. Telephone Midway 2073. 


84 WOODLAWN AVENUE WEST TORONTO, CANADA 
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PONDEROUS PATERNITY 


The Heavy Father 


By CONSTANCE KERR SISSONS 


fhe letter which inspires these re- 
marks has been a family treasure 
for a century. Written by my grand- 
father exactly one hundred years ago, 
it reveals the mental pattern of the 
ponderous paternity of that era— 
whence later arose the term “Heavy 
Father”, as applied to a certain stock 
character in Victorian melodrama. 
Strange to say, my grandfather 
was Only thirty-five when he penned 
this letter. Oldest of a large Irish- 
Protestant family, he was but twenty 
years younger than his father, and 
twenty years the senior of his own 
first-born. They were model pion- 
eers, enthusiastic, industrious; and 
they developed a deep love for the 
town of Perth and the county of Lan- 
ark wherein they had settled in 1830. 
Urgent business had taken my 
grandsire to Kingston. His family in 
Perth — eventually ten in all — then 
numbered seven children, of whom 








Dawson, a sturdy boy of almost fif- 
teen, was the oldest. William came 
next, a studious lad of twelve-and-a- 
half, later an outstanding scholar. 
Their father had many irons in the 
fire, including a village store and a 
home-site rivalling a market-garden 
in production. 

“All work and no play” was a 
meaningless phrase to the writer of 
this letter. His slanting penmanship, 
widely-looped, varied by ornate capi- 
tals, and softened by the ample 
“double s” of that day, adds character 
to the whole missive, of which the 
following is an abridgment: 

Kingston, 2nd July, 1849. 
“Dear Dawson & William 

“I find I shall be absent from home 
much longer than I expected, and I 
trust you will both make my absence 
an occasion for increased industry 
and attention on your part to all that 
concerns the household. You are suf- 
ficiently intelligent to know what 
your mamma would like and what she 
would disapprove even though she 
gave you no exprefs command upon 
the matter. Endeavour at all times to 
conduct yourselves in the absence of 
your parents as you would do in their 
presence... 

“Youth, life, health, strength, and 
even human prudence, are no secur- 
ity against the shafts of Death. Death 
makes no allowance for any circum- 
stance, nor for any combination of 
favourable circumstances. We are 
therefore completely helplefs crea- 
tures, dependent upon the Providence 
of God which encompafses us at every 
point. I trust I may see you all again 
in health and strength, but then I 
may never see you — and supposing 
this were the case, what would you 
do? I have done for you in respect of 
your education &c according to my 
ability. Now what are you willing to 





A Residential School for Girls, near Toronto 


® Public School to Honour Matriculation, Music, Art and Handi- 
crafts, Household Science, Secretarial Courses and Dramatics. 
Ideally situated in one hundred acres of grounds. Swimming Pool 
and Gymnasium. Physical Education and Riding. Valuable scholar- 


ships offered. 


CALENDAR ON REQUEST 


REV. S. L. OSBORNE, B.D., MUS. DOC., PRINCIPAL 


Educating 
Your Son... 


24 Hours a Day! 


At Appleby College, education is not 


limited to the classroom. It is on a 24- 


hours-a-day, seven-days-a-week basis. In 
addition to a sound academic training that fits 


students for entrance to all universities, every boy 


receives friendly counselling and guidance long after 


classes are over. Through the individual supervision of 
carefully chosen masters, and the influence of a wholesome 
communal life, he is taught to live with others, to discipline 


his emotions and impulses, to accept the responsibilities that 
come with manhood. Ideally located on the shores of Lake 
Ontario, Appleby College provides a happy healthy environ- 
ment. A diversity of indoor and outdoor sports and hobbies are 
a regular part of the curriculum. For illus- 
trated prospectus, write the Headmaster. 


Rev. J. A. M. Bell 
Headmaster 


Oakville 
Ontario 


APPLEBY COLLEGE 


A-29 





SATURDAY NIGHT 


do for the family in return? Will 
you to the best of your judgment and 
ability so conduct yourselves in all 
that concerns the management of 
Our little household as to secure the 
best results? Will you second your 
mother in her unwearied labors for 
the benefit of the family? ... 

“Remember, money saved iin tak- 
ing care.of articles is money earned 
or gained. If I can make my pail or 
barrel or spade or axe, last twice as 
long as my neighbour’s, I gain twice 
as much as he does, or in other words 
my income is twice as much as his. 
The same remark applies to Our 
clothes and everything else. 

“T hope you take the Cows early to 
pasture, that you weed the garden 
and do all you can for your Mamma. 
I spoke to you about digging the cab- 
bage plot at the well, when you would 
have opportunity, and dunging it 
well, and then planting cabbage- 
plants when rain came. I hope you 
have been able to accomplish this. 

“You will have vacation shortly, 
and will have leisure time now. I 
wish you would dig the part of the 
garden at the store below the pota- 
toes—dig it well and finely and then 
sow turnip seed in it, as it is too late 
for cabbage now. 

“If the beets, carrots, or anything 
else in the garden is too thick, thin 
it, and if you have a spare spot any- 
where you can transplant some of 
the plants you pull up. There is a 
great deal of waste ground about the 
currant-bushes, beyond the potatoes 
in the garden, all the way down to 
Mr. Bell’s. (This, undoubtedly, was a 
member of the Bell family so ably 
depicted in Mrs. Skelton’s biography, 
“A Man Austere”.) I hope-you did not 
forget to hoe the potatoes over at the 
store in good season, and that you are 
keeping them well wed. 

“If you have not done it, I wish you 
to carry the box of Candles and the 
box of Tobacco in the shop into the 
cellar, also roll all the pork in the 
back store into the cellar, and lock 
the gate at the store every night 
when you put in the Cows.::The bar- 
rel of rice at the Door in the store roll 
into the back room or office, and 
after taking out what your “Mamma 
wants, then do you fix in the head the 
best way you can; or at all events 
cover it over close with a board or 
something. 

I have nothing further to say. Com- 
mend yourselves morning and even- 
ing to the protection and guidance of 
God, and endeavour to commit your- 
selves in well-doing unto Him. 

I remain 
Your affectionate father 
George K——_” 

Recalling my white-haired grand- 
sire, as he appeared in the ‘80’s, with 
his twinkling Irish eyes, and his in- 
gratiating smile, I find it hard to pic- 
ture him framing this relentless let- 
ter. Thirty to forty years later, he 
wrote most playfully to his younger 
grandchildren. Had the passage of 
time mellowed the old man; or was 
he merely showing an_ increased 
measure of indulgence? 


So ber World 


These are questions for the student 
of psychology. But to return to Daw- 
son and William and their starkly 
sober world. Their younger brother 
John (1851-1940) who achieved some 
fame as an adventurer in the West in 
the '70’s, once said that he could re- 
call a‘time when to laugh with one’s 
children betrayed an almost debasing 
weakness of character. 

Dawson and William lecked auto- 
mobiles, movies and radios. They had 
never seen a train, a hot-dog, a 
“comic” or an ice-cream cone. There 
were no motors, bicycles, commun- 
ity-centres or cameras. Nor psychia- 
tric experts toiling to demonstrate the 
need of “recreational outlets” in the 
matter of “adolescent self-expres- 
sion”. Nor gangs. (As there are today 
in small towns, such as I inhabit.) 

Zoot-suits were unheard of, but 
overalls abounded. Also there were 
spades and hoes, plenty of them; and 
Latin grammars backed up by domin- 
ies who were, in turn, each backed up 
by a stinging weapon known as the 
“tawse”’. 

Dawson and William literally had 
no time to “express themselves” anti- 
socially. Their father laid upon 
them definite responsibilities. They 
both looked up to him with that 
reverential affection which, strange- 
ly enCugh,. was often accorded to the 
“heavy fathers” of a century ago, 





TOAST LIGHT... 


With Ardena Sunpruf Cream. Keeps you from 
burning while you bask—safe against the sun. 


Perfect under your powder— or without any 


powder at all! Ardena Sunpruf Cream... 1.25 


TOAST DEEP... 

With Ardena Suntan Oil. Incomparable! 
Helps keep skin soft and smooth while tanning, 
It's not a bit sticky. Two shades, Honey 

and Café... 1.00, 1.50 


WITH ARDENA SUN GELEE. 
Encourages a natural tan, gives a smart 


shiny look as make-up, keeps the skin soft 
.-. 65, 1.65. 


For further steps in Sun Toasting 
the Elizabeth Arden way: 


Eight Hour Cream 1.75 and 3.00. 
Sleek 1.25 


Mig ahite 


Velva Leg Film 1.00. 


SIMPSON'S, TORONTO 
And at Smartest Shops in Every Town 
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CUSTOM BUILT CABINET 


FOR RADIO PHONOGRAPH COMBINATION 


Made from the finest of solid woods. A masterpiece of cabinet- 
work by Lionel Rawlinson for the discriminating music lover. 
Can be designed and styled in exclusive period or modern styles. 
These cases are also made to your specification for your own radio, 
or if required, a 10 tube AM FM radio chassis, complete with 
phonograph designed for the new style long-playing and standard 


records can be supplied. 


Price complete with radio and 
phonograph $375.00 up 


Designers and Makers of Fine Furniture 


647-649 YONGE STREET, 


Est. 1883 


TORONTO 


LIONEL RAWLINSON LIMITED 
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MUSIC 


> - a2 
Vetra s V istion 
By JOHN YOCOM 


As PART of the 200th anniversary 

celebration of the founding of 
Halifax, the city’s Conservatory of 
Music Opera School will present 
three performances of Mozart’s ‘Don 
Giovanni” August 22-24. 

The production will complete a 
major phase in the realization of 
Mariss Vetra’s dream. He is the bril- 
liant European-trained-and-experienc- 
ed director of the Conservatory Opera 
Group. 

Keeping his eye on the local scene, 
Mr. Vetra will produce his show with 
local resources and talent in almost 
every respect. 

The work of the Halifax Conserva- 
tory of Music Opera School is the 
latest prime reason why the future 
of Canadian music looks so rosy. 
While Halifax will benefit mainly by 
the Mozart productions in August, all 
Canada will benefit in the long haul. 
Director Vetra in moulding and di- 
recting the talent, sincerity and en- 
thusiasm of Eastern Canadian lads 
and lasses has dore himself and his 
conservatory proud. It is competent- 
ly directed efforts like these, any 
place in Canada, that will determine 
whether or not talent stays here or 
goes to the U.S., whether or not Ca- 
nadian audiences ever get to know 
first hand the best in music, whether 
or not the Dominion can have per- 
manent opera. 

Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” is a first 
class place to tackle the challenge 


Samuel Hersenhoren, Canadian con- 
ductor, will be guest director of 
the Prom Symphony on July 28. 
Iva Kitchell, dance satirist, will be 
guest star on the same program. 


of full-length performance — vivaci- 
ous melodies, stage color, a lively 
overture, effective solo motifs and 
ensemble materials, and a smooth, 
witty interplay of plot. 

What is really necessary to root 
opera firmly in a country is the con- 
tinual training of native talent and 
the continual presentation of that 
talent. Mr. Vetra seems to have both 
of those assignments well in hand. 

From now on all Canada will want 
to be kept posted on what operatic- 
minded Haligonians have up their 
production sleeves. 

Such an ambitious plan costs 
money and Mr. Vetra must be sorely 
pressed trying to build scenery, cos- 
tume his cast, rehearse his 22-piece 
orchestra and carry out the multi- 
tude of other items entailed in a 3- 
performance production of “Don 
Giovanni’—all on the $4,000 granted 
by the City of Halifax! 

This amount should be increased, 
for the worth of the venture to Hali- 
fax will be vastly more valuable than 
$4,000. 

Mr. Vetra has started to make 
sceneries from models of the well- 
known stage painter Peteris Rozlapa, 
for scenery preparations and all 
managing are in the opera school 
director’s hands. The musical presen- 
tation and conducting of the orches- 
tra and choir is by Alfred Strom- 
bergs, the Latvian conductor of the 
opera in Lepiaja, Latvia. 

Mr. Vetra tells us that “it is a 
pleasure to work with the young 
artists of Halifax who are really 
sacrificing themselves to this work.” 
Almost every evening—6 p.m. to mid- 
night—from now until performance 
time they are hard at work. 


Conductor of the Kitchener Water- 
loo Symphony Orchestra, Glenn 
Kruspe, one of Canada’s outstanding 
musicians, was granted the degree of 
Doctor of Music by the University of 
Toronto last month. 

Dr. Kruspe is one of the few truly 
professional musicians in Kitchener. 
His contribution to its musical life 
has been unselfishly consistent and 
of great value to the citizens. Teach- 
ing activities include piano, vocal, 
theory and organ. Since 1933 Dr. 
Kruspe has been organist choir mas- 
ter for Zion Evangelical Church and 
is a past president of the local centre, 
Canadian College of Organists. For 
ten years he has conducted the 35- 
year-old K.W. Philharmonic Choir. 
The symphony composed by Dr. 
Kruspe as an examination require- 
ment was played last season by the 
80-piece orchestra which he helped to 
organize in 1945, and which is rapidly 
making a name for itself as an ama- 
teur group of high calibre. 
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Times have changed since the First Portage Mutual 
Board Meeting, October 2nd, 1884. But sound financing 
and complete knowledge of the specialized fire and 
windstorm insurance fields have enabled The Portage 
Mutual to maintain a progressive policy in meeting the 
changing needs of our economy. 


PRESENT DIRECTORS AND OFFICERS 


Hon. D. L. Campbell, M. L. A. E. D. Alder, K. C. 
J. C. Miller, K. C. E. L. Kitchen Jas. McKenzie 
Arthur Sullivan, K. C. Joseph Trimble 

M. G. Tidsbury President 

E. H. Muir Vice-President 

A. H. Thorpe General Manager 

A. G. Hall Ass’t. General Mgr. 





Est. 1884 
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RUDENESS BATE LRN MERE OLN ELIAS 


* REGINA «+ EDMONTON 


Elsie Bennett and Madeline Bone, 
Canadian duo-pianists, were the 
guest stars last week at Prom of 
the Toronto Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Victor Kolar was the conductor. 


George Haddad, Canadian pianist 
now at the master class of the music 
summer school at Bayview, Mich., 
played a Gershwin group with the 
Buffalo Philharmonic Symphony last 
week. 


Eugene Kash, music director of the 


National Film Board and concert- 
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master of the Ottawa Philharmonic 
Orchestra, has been invited by the 
French government to give two con- 
certs in Paris in September. He will 
appear with the National Orchestra 
of the Radio Diffusion Francaise. 

Stars at the recent Sunday concerts 
of Elizabethan music (in U. of T.’s 
Trinity College’s Strachan Hall) were 
Leo Smith, who arranged the pro- 
grams, and Greta Kraus, who played 
her harpsichord. The programs were 
part of the Shakespearean Festival 
held by the Earle Grey players. Miss 
Kraus displayed a sure-fire technique 
and interpretative warmth at the 
second concert in numbers by Gib- 
bons and Croft, Leo Smith on the 
viola-dagamba and Rosalind Palmer 
on the treble viol joined her for some 
works. For vocal variety, Myrtle 


Bruce-Brown sang Elizabethan items. 

On July 7 at the Toronto Art Gal- 
lery, soprano Lois Sears presented a 
charming group of Elizabethan 
songs. 
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There’s no secret why we truck 
drivers are safe and courteous 
drivers. We’re trained to be. 


But we also have right-at-home 
reasons why we drive safely. 


We have youngsters of our 
own—and we don’t want them 
injured. As parents and drivers 
we know that youngsters some- 
times forget. We know they some- 
times run from behind parked 
Cars into streets. 


We know also that motorists 
don’t always stop or slow down 
coming out of side streets; and 
that sometimes they round blind 
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curves on the wrong side. 


With us Safety Is No Accident. 
It is the reward of everlasting 
watchfulness. 

ae 

Because safety and courtesy are 
things we strive for, Interna- 
tional Harvester has given us this 
chance to speak our little piece 
—as a plea for safe driving and 
courtesy on the highways of the 


nation. 35-469 
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ESCOFFIER 


Mid Lobsters and Truffles 


By DAVID BROCK 


‘ar can you have the heart to 

sit reading your luxurious cook- 
ery books?” my wife asked. “I 
believe you read them = straight 
through, as if they had a plot or 
something. Whichever way you look 
at it, it’s shocking—and you on a 
diet!”’ 

“That’s right,” I said, “maybe I’m 
reading them as shockers.” 

“Well, that’s just morbid. Or you 
may be greedy, which is just as bad. 
Or you may be grumbling, and cast- 
ing aspersions on my cookery—as if 
your restricted diet is my fault. But 
whatever it is, you’re getting on my 
nerves.”’ 

“Sorry,” I said closing my battered 
old Escoffier (4th edition, 1921). “I 
thought I looked amused rather than 
ravenous or morbid.” 

“When you laugh it is worst of all. 
There’s such a thing as morbid 
humor, you’ know. Also _ hollow 
laughter, nasty irony, sarcasm, and 
all that.” 

“Well, I hadn’t looked at Escoffier 
for years, anyhow,” I said, “so you 
can’t say I sit brooding over him. My 
French is quite rusty, which proves 
it. And if it is impractical to import 
French books, I trust it is harmless 
to read old ones. You should take 
a look at this one yourself, my old, 
my cabbage, my beautiful friend. 

“For example, in the preface to the 
1921 edition it says that the world is 
still feeling the effect of war and 
therefore many recipes have been 
simplified, notably les garnitures. So 
iet us look up a garniture or two and 
get a fellow-feeling for those chaps 
who were in a predicament, too. Aha, 
here is a garniture 4 la Cardinal... 
for fish, you know? Ten beautiful 
escalops from lobsters’ tails, ten 
slices of truffle really black, sixty 
grammes of lobster flesh, and fifty 
grammes of truffle cut in dice, served 
with a Cardinal sauce, which (as well 
you know) is merely a Béchamel 
with fish fumet, truffle essence, 
cream, and lobster butter truly red. 
How’s that for downright 1921 
crudery? It would insult a mere 
herring. Simplification is one thing 
but this rough skeleton is a 
mockery.” 


“T JOW do they serve herrings?” she 
asked with a flicker of interest. 

“In 19217 Alas, very meagrely. 
In the manner of Calais ere WE 
are. You stuffed them (: leed) 
with eggs and roe mixed with muitre- 
dhotel butter, shallots, parsley, 
mushrooms, and plain butter. Still, 
even in 1921 they clung pathetically 
to a few last sad trimmings. Look 
at Baby’s Dream Strawberries. You 
hollow a pineapple, and mix the pulp 
with sugar, kirsch, and maraschino 

. half the pulp, I meanywfor you 
squeeze juice from the otheF half and 
mix this juice with crushed straw- 
berries. Then you make alternate 
layers of berries and pineapple, with 
vanilla créme Chantilly between 
layers.” 

“What’s so trimmed about that?” 
she asked stubbornly. 

“Why, you’ve thrown half the pine- 
apple pulp away, that’s what. Call 
that austerity? And another whole- 
some sign, though maybe only a left- 
over from previous editions, is this 
staggering remark: Braising is, 
among the different culinary opera- 
tions, the most costly and the most 
difficult. 

She really was a little staggered, 
at that, but mostly by Escoffier’s 
ignorance and effrontery. I dare 
say an elephant, assaulted by a lad 
with a pea-puffer, can also be said 
to be staggered, momentarily. ‘That 
is not the way I braise things, then,” 
She said. “He must be daft. I don’t 
believe anything he says about any- 
thing. Let me see that book a min- 
ute.” 

She flicked idly through it, seek- 
ing familiar words. Her French ac- 
cent is miles better than mine, but 
her vocabulary is an infinitesimal 
Basic French, so no wonder her ac- 
cent is so good ... she has only a 


few phrases to practise on. French- 
men have often told her they’ve 
never met a foreigner who could 
speak no French so_ beautifully. 
“This chapter on fish is interesting,” 
she said. 


“That’s because you know what 
poissons are.” 

“No, it’s interesting because I know 
what escargots are. Any man who’d 
put snails under the heading of fish 
is worse than daft. You may be al- 
most right ... there is something 
amusing about this work. But it 
isn’t cookery.” She flicked onwards, 
and under Mutton in the Relevés and 
Entrées she came across Scotch- 
Haggis. 

“Except for the hyphen I’d know 
at a glance what this was,” she said. 
“My French is coming on. But wait 
... dear heaven, listen to this: When 
the Scots feast their poet Robert 
Burn .. singular!” 


“Very.” 

“When the Scots feast their poet 
Robert Burn, the Haggis is se:vel 
with great pomp ... at least, it must 
be that, though I thought pompe was 
a fireman or a funeral or something.” 

“Both would be useful with haggis. 
Go on.” 

“The Haggis is served with great 
pomp, carried by a servitor preceded 
by Bay pipes. Bay pipes!” 

“I hope they ignite bay rum on the 
platter?” 

“No. It is the custom to drink 
copiously of Whisky in eating the 
Haggis. Copieusement .. . maybe I’m 
reading this all wrong. Couldn’t be 
pieusement, could it? Co-pieusement ? 


Piously together?” 

I looked. “Could be, but it isn’t.” 

“What did I tell you? He didn’t 
know a thing. Throw the book away. 
Or no, give it to me for Uncle Ham- 
ish. He’d laugh copieusement.” 

“He’s morbid too, is he? Scoffs at 
Escoffier?” 

“Escoffier was the morbid one.’ 

“Well, he died long before the 4th 
edition came out. If this bit about 
haggis wasn’t the work of a hired 
Scot, then it was done—perhaps—by 
French rédacteurs after Escoffier’s 
death.” 

“Rédacteurs? What are those?” 

“French editors.” 

“They sure are,” she said. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 
CONDUCTED BY HERBERT McMANUS 


Scholarly And Authentic Record 
Of Huronia And Its Martyrs 





By F. E. D. MCDOWELL 


SAINT AMONG THE HURONS—by 
Francis X. Talbot—Musson—$3.75. 
HREE hundred years ago, in 1649, 
the Iroquois obliterated the Hur- 

on Nations of the Georgian Bay Dis- 
trict in one of those savage wars of 
conquest which characterized the 
merciless drives of primitive peoples. 
With the dispersal of the Hurons and 
the Petuns, or Tobacco Peoples, the 
Jesuit Missions to the Hurons ceased 
to exist. Five of the blackrobed mis- 
sionaries were martyred during the 
series of sanguinary raids and the 
country of the Hurons was left a 
solitude of blackened villages and 
waste land. Historically the episode 
was a glorious if tragic one. The 
Jesuit missionaries, living alone in 
the remote interior of a hostile and 
an unknown continent, bequeathed 
to history an epic of self-sacrifice 
and courage unsurpassed in the an- 
nals of mankind. 

“Saint Among the Hurons” is the 
life story of Jean de Brebeuf, whom 
Francis Parkman, the American his- 
torian, characterized as “the Lion of 
the Missions.” A mystic and humani- 
tarian, Father Brebeuf was an out- 
standing figure of the Huron Mis- 
sions. His courage was matched only 
by his humility; his denunciation of 
evil proclaimed him the lion-heart 
that he was. Not even the Iroquois 
torture stake with its hideous suffer- 
ing could still his great voice of en- 
couragement to his fellow victims, 
nor bring from his seared throat a 
ery of distress. 

Rev. Francis Xavier Talbot, S.J., 
a former editor of America and now 
president of Loyola University, Balti- 
more, Md., has long been noted as an 
authority upon the “Heroic Age” of 
the Catholic Church in North Amer- 
ica. His classic biography of Brebeuf 
is of the same wide sweep both in 
scene and development as that which 
characterized Father Talbot’s previ- 
ous work on the life and martyrdom 
of Isaac Jogues, “Saint Among Sav- 
ages.” Not only is the life-story of 
the gallant blackrobe told in forceful 
prose but the background of the Hur- 
onian scene is explored and depicted 
in a scholarly and authentic manner. 
Some idea of the complete under- 
standing which the author brings to 
the primitive savagery both of the 
Hurons and their hereditary enemies, 
the Iroquois, can be appreciated af- 
ter reading an excerpt dealing with 
the fearful martyrdom of Brebeuf 
and his fellow captive, Father Ga- 
briel Lalemant, at St. Ignace, March 
16th, 1649. He writes of Brebeuf, 
about to die at the torture stake: 


To Forgive Them 


“He knew the code, what they ex- 
pected of him, what he might expect 
from them. On their part, they must 
burn him and slash him and other- 
wise torment him till they made him 
weep, till they forced him to plead 
for mercy, till they beat down his 
courage, till they won their complete 
victory by smashing him. On his part, 
he must show no fear of them, must 
give no sign that he was suffering, 
must not let slip a sigh or a cry. With 
strength drawn from God, he re- 
solved to go beyond their savage 
code. His defiance would not be that 
of the savages who yelled back hate 
at their cruel enemies, but that of 
the priest begging God to convert 
them from their savagery and to for- 
give them for their satanic cruelties.” 

Father Talbot’s interpretation of 
the psychology and customs of the 
Hurons and of the inevitable clash 
of their Late Stone Age civilization 
with the teachings of the missionar- 
ies is such that daily life on trail and 
in village makes absorbing reading; 
his profound knowledge of the Huron 
Missions has enabled him to give that 
personal touch to the missionaries 
which makes them vital, fascinating 
personalities. “Saint Among the Hur- 
ons” should be one of the great, popu- 
lar biographies of the year. The au- 





thor’s scholarship, classic writing 
and imagination have given this epic 
of the French Regime in Canada a 
grandeur that is in keeping with its 
noble character and historic impor- 
tance to the nation. 


Prescribed Tonic 
By J. E. PARSONS 


THE DOCTOR WEARS THREE FACES— 
by Mary Bard — Longmans, Green 
—$3.75. 


UST about ‘the clearest way in 

which we'can suggest the treat 
that is in store for you if you should 
get hold of “The Doctor Wears Three 
Faces’ would be to name a few other 
books which approximate its form 
and content. Mix equal parts of 
“With Malice Toward Some”, “Throw 
Me A Bone” and “Speaking of Opera- 
tions” and you will have some idea 
of the attractiveness of Mary Bard’s 
book, though it lacks the bitterness 
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It’s like a treasure-house, isn’t it? Spices from 
the East, sugar from the Indies, coffee from 
Brazil, tea from Ceylon. And with these are 
great Canadian treasures, too, like flour and 
fruit and cheese. Last year, our retail stores 
supplied Canadians with $6,000,000,000 worth 
of goods—three times the volume 15 years ago. 
There is a brilliant future for Canadians in our 
retail services, and in the hundreds of industries 
that produce and supply us with goods. It’s a 
future based on opportunity, because there’s 
room to grow in Canada Unlimited. 





and belligerency of Margaret Halsey’s 
diatribe and the conscious reaching 
for humor of the late Irvin S. Cobb’s 
essay. 

Come to think of it, “Throw Me A 
Bone” tickled us exactly the way 
“The Doctor Wears Three Faces” did. 
The former was written by the wife 
of a clever archaeologist; the second 
by the wife of a progressive doctor. 
There is something irresistibly comic, 
something akin to a fish-out-of-the- 
waterish ineptitude about the woman 
who finds herself married to a man 
whose profession is so keenly tech- 
nical as is that of an archaeologist 
or a doctor. 

Mary Bard makes the most of her 
ineptitude, but never overdoes it, un- 


— 
tip, 


less the perfectly legitimate literary 
trick of hyperbole can be cited as an 
instance of overdoing it, and we don’t 
think it can. Each of her chapters 
(alas, too few!) commences with a 
pompous quotation from some med- 
ical tome, and the chapter proceeds 
to disclose just how Mary’s married 
life bore out or gave the lie to that 
particular quotation. 

We thought the most amusing part 
of the story was the contrast between 
the casual way the doctor considered 
his wife’s first confinement (‘‘You’re 
pregnant, it’s nature, so what!”) and 
the masculine howls when he himself 
is laid low by illness and has to un- 
dergo the treatment he has been used 
to meting out to others. 








Painted by Rex Woods 


in Canada Unlimited 


Just how much room is told in 
“CANADA UNLIMITED”, an 
illustrated 144-page book pub- 
lished by the O’Keefe Founda- 
tion. You may obtain your copy 
by sending 25c 
stamps or cheques, please) to 
“Canada Unlimited”’, Dept. ‘J’’, 
O’Keefe House, Toronto, Ontario. All monies 
received will be donated to the Canadian 
Citizenship Council.* 


in cash (no 


*A council of service, welfare, church, labour, fraternal and 
other organizations whose aim is to acquaint new Canadians with 
the opportunities offered by democratic citizenship in Canada. 
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An Embarrassing Tureen 
By J. E. MIDDLETON 


UNT JANE’S soup-tureen was 

expansive, if not massive. It had 
quality; Sheffield quadruple plate on 
copper; chaste in design, and serene 
of polish. In truth it was an appro- 
priate vessel in Aunt Jane’s house- 
hold; self-assured, dignified and sin- 
gularly ornamental. So was she; all 
the way from youth to advanced age. 
For, even in her eighties, her white 
hair perfectly waved, her complexion 
smooth, her eyes a-dance, she graced 
the head of the table at Thanksgiv- 
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ing, or at Christmas, and none of the 
ten or a dozen guests surpassed her 
in elegance and charm. 

Hospitality was in her blood. She 
had no children. Perhaps the lack 
intensified her interest in friends and 
neighbors. To put three extra boards 
in the extension table, to spread it 
with fine linen and decorate it with 
flowers, with the gold-edged dinner 
set and appropriate silver, gave her 
complete satisfaction. 

For such occasions, no doubt, she 
bought the soup-tureen, complete 
with ladle. It was scarcely practical 
for day-by-day meals with only her- 
self and Uncle Robert present. 
Enough soup could be put in that 
tureen to serve two people for a fort- 
night. But when company came—ah, 
then! 

All this was in the long ago. When 
she was done with parties, and with 
life; when the big house, in the small 
town, was cleared out and sold, I 
learned that the tureen had been 
willed to me, a favorite nephew. 
Once or twice a year, at houseclean- 
ing-time, I get it down from the top 
shelf, remember happy days at Aunt 
Jane’s, as a boy, as a youth, as a man, 
think of her now in Paradise, doubt- 
less having a tableful of congenial 
guests every day, sigh, and put the 
tureen back on the top shelf. 

For Althaea and I, in our quiet 
backwater of life, need a soup-tureen 
as urgently as we need a Casavant 
pipe-organ in the living-room. Pleas- 
ant to have, of course, but not of 
vital importance. Not that we dis- 
like soup. On the contrary we 
patronize Campbell, Aylmer or Heinz 
with constancy. One can of condensed 
serves us perfectly, and sumptuously. 
The tureen would be admirable for a 
Class Dinner at Hart House, for a 
Convocation banquet at Queen’s or 
McGill. It would contribute swank 
to the occasion. 

Perhaps we have paid tribute to 
the spirit of Aunt Jane long enough 
by possessing the treasure and think- 
ing of the owner with gentle nostal- 
gia at least once or twice a year. 
Perhaps we could find a place where 
it would be useful. It will not be 
sold; that’s settled. A sale would 
rub off the memories. But if it could 
be used,to delight some proper people 
of nowadays, as it delighted many 
of long ago, possibly Aunt Jane 
wouldn’t mind. 

I think first of the Club; and 
naturally, since it harbors much emi- 


nence in the higher, and less remu- 
nerative, arts. Spiritually Aunt Jane 
embraced such folk. Actually she in- 
vited them to dinner on every con- 
venient occasion. I remember a 
fiddler of parts, several singers, some 
of the livelier clergy and the “talent” 
from the periodical “Chatauquas.” 

The atmosphere at the Club would 
suit the tureen. But Club tradition, 
iron-bound, of course, rules that 
soup is served in individual dishes, 
brought in on trays and bounced 
down before each member at each of 
the six oaken tables. We have no 
head-table; all are on a common in- 
tellectual level. One tureen for six 
tables! Absurd! Besides too many 
of us are turning from soup to tomato 
juice and other nutritional novelties 
crawling with vitamins. 

Perhaps (if the lid were left off) 
it might serve as a junior club punch- 
bowl. We have a senior one, about 
the size of a small wash-tub, used at 
the Annual Meeting and the Christ- 
mas Dinner. But in the life of the 
Club there are lesser convivialities, 
such as when distinguished guests 
happen in, or when we do an Artists’ 


Jamboree dinner. For these the 
tureen, as a junior punch-bowl, would 
be exactly right. 

There is one difficulty. Some one 
might put Rum in it! Aunt Jane had 
one hate and one alone—Rum. If 
one drop of Jamaica soiled her tureen, 
I fancy that she would excuse herself 
from the present company at table— 
including Stephen Leacock, Peter 
McArthur, Charles Dickens and Mark 
Twain—and come a-whooping down 
here to haunt me. 

I might give it to a near-by United 
Church. (Aunt Jane was United.) 
Again it would have no future. Of 
course dinners and luncheons are 
served there from time to time. The 
Men’s Guild, the Women’s Associa- 
tion, the Boy Scouts, the C. G. I. T., 
the Missionary Society, the congrega- 
tional meeting; all these frequently 
eat ad majorem Dei gloriam. Escal- 
loped potatoes, always; pot-roast, 
sometimes; macedoine of carrots and 
peas, certainly; coffee, of course; but 
no soup. 

The suggestion has been made (by 
Althaea) that if the lid and ladle 
were put away, the tureen might 





serve as an imposing jardiniere for 
the weekly church bouquet. Isn’t it 
a little too arrogant for that? 

I suppose a small pot of English 
violets in bloom might go in, if 
blocked up at the bottom. I must 
try it in the living room. Still it 
might be a pity to overpower violets; 
they are so sweet. And Aunt Jane 
liked them. 
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NIGHTFALL 


USK fluttered in, 

a flight of song-spent sparrows 
scudded by the moon 
skimmed past a field, 
and shattered on a tree. 
The lamps relumed and 

nodules 
burst along the racing avenues, 
blinking the twilight 
from the city. 

Some poet flicked 

a blue-flamed nib 

into the black-cupped sky, 
searing the re-incarnation 
of ten thousand stars. 
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More Block Buying And Bilateralism 
Unless U.S. Supplies Dollars 


By B. K. SANDWELL 


International currency, because it can be hoarded and controlled by 
governments, and is thus not freely available to other countries, does 
not function like national money. In this difference lies a good deal of 


the trade 
essential 


roblem of 1929 and the trade problem of today. Below, the 
ifferences between national and international currencies are 


set out, leading to the conclusion that unless more U.S. dollars are made 
available by loans, gilts, or greater sales to the U.S., there will be more 


bulk buying and bilateral trading. 


HERE is a curious difference be- 

tween the behavior of money in 
the internal economy of a single na- 
tion, and the behavior of internation- 
al money in the world economy. The 
difference is due to the fact that 
individual holders of money do not 
withdraw it from circulation within 
the nation (the miser is an exception, 
but he is getting to be a rare char- 
acter, and the total amount with- 
drawn by misers probably does not 
change much from year to year), 
while a nation which becomes the 
possessor of too much international 
money may easily be unwilling or 
unable to put the excess back into 
international circulation. The cur- 
rency of that nation then becomes a 
scarce currency in the world market, 
and its goods cannot be sold outside 
of its own territory, no matter how 
attractively priced, except to the ex- 
tent that it will take payment in im- 
ported goods. 

An individual, finding himself rich 
in terms of the national money, 
promptly either spends that money 
on goods (consumption or capital) or 
lends it to a bank which in turn lends 
it to a borrower; it never ceases to 
exert its weight in the free market 
and to do the work that money ought 
to do. A nation, finding itself rich in 
terms of international money (gold 
or immediate claims to gold), does 
not react so promptly. Its import-and- 
export habits are not very change- 
able, and the business of lending to 
other countries is much more com- 
plicated and difficult than the busi- 
ness of lending within one’s own 
country, whether performed through 
a bank or direct from the lender to 
borrower. 

But the consequences of such an in- 
ternational imbalance reach far be- 
yond the mere possession of too much 
gold by one country and too little by 
others. We are accustomed to talking 
about the dollar area and the ster- 
ling area, as if there were actually 
two kinds of international money, 
and nations which cannot get hold of 
the first kind could get along nicely 
with the second. This is an error; 
there is only one kind of internation- 
al money, and there is no alternative 
to it; what the nations which cannot 
get it have to do is not to use another 
kind of money, but to barter. 


Good Anywhere 


The characteristic of national 
money within a nation is that it can 
be exchanged for absolutely anything 
anywhere within that nation. The 
characteristic of international money 
in international business is exactly 
the same, that it can be exchanged 
for anything anywhere in the world. 
The American dollar will buy any- 
thing anywhere in the world. Sterling 
will not. The Canadian dollar will 
not. Sterling and the Canadian dol- 
lar can be used to buy, outside of the 
national territory in which they are 
issued, only such things as the gov- 
ernment of that territory authorizes 
to be bought with them. They are 
therefore money, outside of the ter- 
ritory of issue, only for strictly 
limited purposes; and the main, in- 
deed the sole, object of the limita- 
tions is to prevent their being ever 
used for the purpose of an unneces- 
sary purchase of American goods. 

The individual citizen making such 
a purchase is of course parting with 


domestic currency only; but the na- 
tion, which exercises strict control 
over the foreign exchange business, 
has to provide him with gold or 
American dollars with which to pay 
for his American goods. 

But the trouble does not stop there, 
This situation leads to a strong gov- 
ernmental resistance against imports 
of any kind from any quarter (unless 
specifically offset by exports, which 
means block buying and eventually 
straight barter through government- 
al agencies), because importing even 
from a country in the monetary 
“area” means that the control of 
the “money” (sterling exchange or 
what have you) passes into the hands 
of another government, which may 
not be so careful of it as the govern- 
ment of the buying country, and may 
allow some of it to get into American 
hands, by buying American goods, in- 
stead of returning it to the issuing 
country by buying that country’s 
goods. When that happens the issu- 
ing country has to redeem it by tak- 
ing it in payment for its own goods 
sold to Americans, which would 
otherwise have had to be paid for 
with gold or much needed American 
goods. 


Two Economic Worlds 


If the Americans could be removed 
to the planet Mars, or if a ring fence 
could be built around the American 
hemisphere, so that neither goods nor 
money could pass' between that 
hemisphere and the rest of the world, 
it would then be perfectly possible 
for the American hemisphere to oper- 
ate an international (hemisphere) 
currency based on gold and the rest 
of the world to operate its own in- 
ternational currency based on some- 
thing else. In both these separate 
economic worlds trade could then be 
free and unrestricted as it was in 
the real economic One World of pre- 
1914, but there would be no commu- 
nication between the hemisphere 
world and the other one, 

But that cannot be the case. The 
Americans are in the global world, 
and they have most of its gold and a 
vast supply of goods which the rest 
of the world wants but has no gold 
with which to buy. To some extent— 
to the extent that Americans are 
willing to take them in exchange for 
the rest of the world’s goods—these 
American goods can be obtained by 
giving up to Americans some of the 
currency of a country in the non- 
American part of the world, which 
then becomes an order on the issu- 
ing country to deliver its own goods 
to Americans. If that currency 
has been delivered to Americans in 
payment for American goods deliv- 
ered to the country which issued it, 
then all is well, for the issuing coun- 
try will have seen to it that these 
American goods are those which it 
most imperatively requires to have 
for its own economy. 

But let us suppose that this cur- 
rency has passed through the hands 
of another non-American country, 
through the issuing country having 
purchased some of the goods of this 
second country without insisting on a 
reciprocal purchase of its own gocds 
by the second country. And let us 
suppose for convenience that the issu- 
ing country is Great Britain and the 
second country is France. France, 
having this British currency in its 


possession, sells it to Americans who 
have payments to make in Britain, 
and the currency thus becomes an 
order on Britain to deliver British 
goods to the United States without 
receiving American gOods in e€x- 
change, because Britain has already 
received the equivalent in goods, but 
from France. But no country in the 
sterling area wants to deliver its own 
goods to Americans in exchange for 
the goods of another sterling country. 
Every sterling country wants to get 
American money, and_ utimately 
American goods, for every shilling’s 
worth of its own goods that it de- 
livers to America. 

Multilateral trading can be carried 
on only with a multilaterally accept- 
able money. Noother money than gold 
or American dollars can function ef- 
fectively as a multilaterally accept- 
able money, so long as the one thing 
that any receiving nation wants to do 
with that other money is to pass it 
off on the Americans in exchange 
for American goods, instead of re- 
turning it to the issuing country in 
exchange for the goods of that coun- 
try. 

A currency system outside of the 
United States and not embracing the 
United States is therefore, in present 
circumstances, simply a group of 
countries competing with one-an- 
other, first for the largest possible 
share of the very limited American 
market for non-American goods, and 
then for the largest possible share of 
the power to purchase American 
goods which results from the sale 
of these non-American goods. to 
Americans, 

A sale of French wines to Britain, 
if not conditioned on a reciprocal 
(barter) sale of British locomotives 
to France, results in the possession 
by the French government of a 
quantity of British money. But the 
French government can use that 
money to buy American goods over 
and above the American goods that 
it could buy in exchange for what 
France sells to Americans. The Brit- 
ish government, however, desires 
that the Americans should get no 
British money except what they ob- 
tain by supplying American goods, 
not to France, but to Britain. It 
knows that it can sell only a limited 
quantity of Scotch whiskey and 
tweeds to the United States, and it 
does not want to take payment for 
them in French wines. It is willing 
to take French wines, but not to pay 
for them with an open order for 
British goods, an order which can be 
transferred to anybody else and is 
pretty sure to be transferred to the 
Americans. Its whole policy there- 
fore must be directed to seeing that 
no French wines are imported into 
Britain except as they are paid for 
by reciprocal orders for British loco- 
motives or British something else, 
with no loose sterling running around 
outside of British:control and liable 
to find its way to New York. 


One Way Only 


The Americans can restore multi- 
lateral trading in the world in one 
way and one way only, and that is 
to put back into circulation, either by 
payment for foreign goods, or by 
loans to foreign borrowers, or by 
gifts to foreign mendicants, enough 
gold and orders for gold and for 
American money to restore the real, 
anywhere-in-the-world, buying power 
of the countries now without the buy- 
ing power to command the American 
goods which they urgently need. Un- 
til that is done we shall draw pro- 
gressively nearer to world-wide block 
buying and nationally managed bar- 
ter. Some of the symptoms may be 
different from what they were in 
1929, but the underlying disease is 
exactly the same. 
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Return to Free Enterprise 


By P. M. RICHARDS 


ye we are sympathizing with 
Britain over her economic crisis, 
and shivering over its possible con- 
sequences for ourselves, we can per- 
haps find a moment to consider that 
the crisis gives new point to a time- 
worn subject, the question of the 
place of free enterprise in the mod- 
ern economy. Only yesterday the 
big question seemed to be: “Has free 
enterprise a place in the modern 
world?” The trend appeared to be 
ever more socialistic. Today we might 
exclaim : “What a place free enter- 
prise has!” 

Because, in the case of every coun- 
try experiencing serious economic 
troubles (and what country is not?), 
it is becoming clearer day by day that 
salvation will be found only in a re- 
storation of genuine freedom of 
operation in invention, production 
and trade. The sharpest example is 
Britain herself. There it is beginning 
to be evident—all too evident—that 
only the speedy recreation of a free, 
truly competitive economy offers any 
real promise of avoidance of national 
breakdown. 

It should be noted that, for Britain 
and for others, a return to freedom 
of enterprise would not be a step 
down a blind alley. It would not, or 
need not, be a move born of despera- 
tion. Actually it is the logical course 
to take at this time, the course re- 
quired by the economic march of 
events. The reason is that this is 
again a free enterprise world. 

Why this sudden rise in status of 
the free enterprise principle? The 
answer is that economically we have 
re-entered, rather suddenly, a peace- 
time world in which the old competi- 
tive factors rule once more; the gov- 
ernment controls logical and neces- 
sary in war became obsolete and even 
destructive the moment the world 
turned back to economic conditions 
determined by peacetime rather than 
wartime requirements. This point 
came last autumn when it became 
evident that the United States’ pro- 
ductive system was turning out goods 
faster than consumers were accept- 
ing them, and when prices, in conse- 
quence, began to fall persistently. 

The price decline and the pressure 
of goods in the United States resulted 
in more U.S. goods being shipped to 
foreign markets at lessening prices. 
Britain and other countries striving 
to increase their export sales found 
themselves up against this competi- 
tion. Then Britain experienced the 
shock of discovering that sales of her 
products in hard-currency markets 
fell about as fast as U.S. goods be- 
came more abundant; they fell be- 
cause her production costs and prices 
were too high to meet competition. 


The London Economist, which cer- 
tainly cannot be accused of any lack 
of devotion to British interests, says 
that “British costs of production are 
too high not merely for the dollar 
market, or for overseas markets in 
general; they are too high for the 
British market itself.” To illustrate 
this, the Economist shows that the 
average British wage-earner now has 
to work (despite his wage increases) 
213 weeks to earn the price of a stan- 
dard council house, as against 112 
weeks it would have required in pre- 
war days; 55 weeks for the cheapest 
British car, as against 39 in the pre- 
war; 17% weeks for the cheapest 
motor-cycle, against 114% weeks; 7 
weeks for the cheapest man’s suit, 
against 5 weeks, and 4% weeks for 
the cheapest radio set, against a pre- 
war 3% weeks. 


War vs. Peace 


Though government controls raise 
industry’s production costs above the 
private enterprise level, they are 
necessary in war because a quick and 
sufficient supply of the particular 
goods wanted is much more impor- 
tant than the cost of producing them. 
The government can’t wait until a 
single factory produces enough air- 
craft or machine guns to serve the 
country’s defence; it has to put many 
factories to work—high-cost as well 
as low-cost—in order to have speedy 
production. Ability to produce goods, 
not ability to operate economically, 
is the test. Payment is made on a 
cost-plus plan, and in effect ineffi- 
ciency is subsidized. 

These methods carry over into 
peacetime. So long as there is a 
general insufficiency of goods, con- 
tinuance of controls may be neces- 
sary to ensure that each citizen re- 
ceives a share. But it will not be, 
once that point is passed. Then it is 
the government’s duty to withdraw 
controls as promptly as it imposed 
them in war, so that industry can set 
about rebuilding its efficiency to meet 
the myriad demands of consumers in 
a world economy that has once more 
become competitive. Actually, of 
course, it is neither practicable nor 
wise to remove all controls immedi- 
ately, but early removal should be 
recognized as the goal, and tempta- 
tion to delay resisted. 

Economically, the outstanding truth 
today is that the fundamental law of 
supply and demand is again asserting 
its ascendancy over national plan- 
ning. Nations engaged in world trade 
who do not recognize this fact are 
likely to find themselves in a pro- 
gressively poorer economic position. 
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Investment In 1949 Higher 
Than 1948, Survey Shows 


By RODNEY GREY 


The mid-year survey of planned 
spending on new investment 
goods—plant, houses, machin- 
ery, equipment, — ublished by 
the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, shows that up to 
before the sterling crisis, the 
business community was con- 
fident of the basic health of the 
Canadian economy. The _ high- 
lights of the report are set out 
velow. 


UBLIC and private capital spend- 

ing by Canadians in 1949 is now 
estimated to reach $3.4 billion dollars, 
an increase of 3 per cent over the 
estimate published in February. This 
is the keynote of the mid-year survey 
of planned real investment in Canada 
just put out by the economic research 
and development branch of the De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce. 

The initial survey, in which the re- 
sults of some 18,000 questionnaires 
about capital spending plans were 
summarized and interpreted, was dis- 
cussed in SaATuRDAY NIGHT March 29, 
in “Canadian Investment Will Sup- 
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port Prosperity During This Year.” 
The rapid deterioration of our export 
trade means that we are now leaning 
more heavily upon the investment 
crutch to hold up income and em- 
ployment in 1949. It is apparent 
from this mid-year survey, that 
though the declines in our exports. 
must hit every worker, efnployer and 
investor in Canada, the business com- 
munity, up to immediately before the 
sterling crisis, had great confidence 
in the basic health of the Canadian 
economy. 

The article on the first survey 
made it clear that no charges of op- 
timism could be levelled at the gov- 
ernment for the estimate. The gov- 
ernment’s part is purely technical, 
the getting out of questionnaires, the 
tabulating of results, and the inter- 
pretation of the more important 
figures. It is the business commu- 
nity which is basically confident — 
that was the conclusion to be drawn 
from the first survey. This second 
survey confirms that view. 

Private investment, vital barometer 
of business conditions, may be 4 per 
cent higher than that planned in 
December. Public investment is up 
2 per cent; the total capital program 
of the community in 1949, measured 
in dollars and cents, is likely to be 
some 11 per cent higher that the $3 
billion that was actually spent in 
1948. About 6 of this 11 per cent 
represents increases in construction 
costs and the prices of machinery 
and equipment. The remaining 5 
per cent is volume increase. This 
spending is only to new investment, 
not repair and maintenance spend- 
ing. Construction makes up $2 bil- 
lion, machinery and equipment about 
$1.4 billion. Compared with last year, 
planned construction spending has 
gone up 14 per cent, machinery and 
equipment spending some 8 per cent. 
The report claims that better de- 
liveries of machinery and equipment 
are in part responsible for the in- 
creases of planned expenditure on 
those items revealed by the mid-year 
survey. 

The 3 per cent increase in capital 
expenditure is spread over the major 
parts of the economy. Sectional in- 
creases range from 2 to 11 per cent, 
with the exception of small declines 
in the investment in utilities and in- 
stitutions. 


The Record 


On housing, the report says: “Al- 
lowing for the completion of close to 
90,000 units in 1949, or about 10 per 
cent more than in the preceding year, 
this program tops the pre-war record 
by about 25,000 units and the postwar 
record so far achieved by about 9,000 
units.” 

Wide variation is shown in manu- 
facturing investment planned for 
1949 in different sections of the in- 
dustry. From January to June, es- 
timates for tobacco and tobacco prod- 
ucts are down 55 per cent, printing 
and publishing are up 17 per cent, 
transportation equipment up 21 per 
cent and non-ferrous metal products 
up 50 per cent. 

Regionally, all parts of Canada 
show an increase over the 1948 in- 
vestment and over the level forecast 
from the previous 1949 survey, with 
the exception of the Maritimes. They 
show a decrease from the levels 
planned according to the earlier es- 
timates, of 11 per cent, nearly all in 
residential construction. 

The trade crisis has had one effect, 
it may be presumed: that is, creat- 
ing a greater degree of uncertainty 
among Canadian businessmen as to 
the advisibility of investing. The re- 
port says: “Changes in the plans of 
individual firms appear to be much 
more numerous than indicated in any 
previous mid-year survey, with some 
firms spending more than they ex- 
pected and others less. On the whole, 
demand for capital goods remains 
strong. Where reduction in expendi- 
tures has occurred, the main reason 
given has been deferment of projects 
because of high construction costs 
currently prevailing.” 

The first survey of 1949 investment 
plans argued that if these plans ma- 


tured, 1949 would equal and perhaps 
exceed the $3.3 billion investment of 
1948. This mid-year survey confirms 
this view. If these investment plans 
of Canadian businessmen are accu- 
rate forecasts of what is possible to 
invest and what each company will 
invest, then 1949 will be a record in- 
vestment year for Canada. The only 
large question mark is the effect of 
the sudden cut in U.K. purchases 
from Canada. Our largest sales to 
the United Kingdom are under con- 
tract and will not be affected, accord- 
ing to current British statements; the 
initial effect on employment and in- 
come may not be too great. But the 
sterling crisis has made a profound 
impression which may be reflected in 
investment plans for the next six 
months. 


Sensitive 


The report was written before the 
sterling crisis, not entirely unfore- 
seen, actually broke. It says: “The 
most urgent postwar backlog of in- 
vestment needs having been met, in- 
vestment decisions, particularly of 
the business sector, are becoming 
more sensitive to current economic 
development and prospects. This 
change in attitude is reflected in the 
larger number of upward and down- 
ward revisions of investment inten- 
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tions over the past six months period 


On balance the survey is optimis- 
tic; it indicates that the Canadian 
business community, up to the time 


of the sterling crisis, was confident, 
willing to invest at record levels. The 
next six months will show just how 
sensitive investment decisions are to 
current economic conditions. 
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Advanced Development Prepares 
San Antonio For Expansion 


By JOHN M. GRANT 


A FAR-SIGHTED policy, notwith- 
44 standing severe labor handicaps, 
has been observed in recent years by 
San Antonio Gold Mines—17-year-old 
Manitoba producer — with emphasis 
on advanced mine development, rath- 
er than engaging in immediate profi- 
table production, and the result is 
that today the mine is in an excellent 
position for expansion. A decision 
was reached three years ago to sink 
a new interior shaft from the 2,400 
to the 4,000-foot horizon to provide 
a block of 10 new levels. The big 
underground task of opening up 
these new levels has been aided by 
a marked improvement in the man- 
power situation, and lateral work 
now is proceeding on the new, 17th, 
18th, 19th, 21st and 26th levels (the 
16th at 2,400 feet still remains the 
deepest developed level) with results 
up to expectations. In fact, every- 
thing from the way the ore picture is 
shaping up, leads to the belief that 
a mill increase will before long be 
justified from the present 550-ton 
daily capacity. There has been some 
talk of a 750-ton rate, but this natur- 
ally is premature, any decision 
awaiting more development at this 
highly important stage. However, 
with proving of the depth continuity 
of the ore structures to the 4,000- 
foot horizon, it is possible an in- 
crease in production facilities to 1,000 
tons daily would be warranted. The 
average tonnage milled last year 
was only 445 tons a day, but more 
recently it has been close to capacity. 
With ore reserves at the beginning 
of 1949 at 700,000 tons (largely above 
the 10th level) valued at over 
$7,840,000, this mine, which has al- 
ready produced approximately $23,- 
000,000 in gold, should rapidly build 
up proved ore reserves of substantial 
proportions. Of significance is the 
present deepest level which is indi- 
cated as the most important, both as 
to tonnage and grade. 


Ore news could come fast at San 
Antonio Mines from work on the new 
block of levels. In depth work the fa- 
vorable diabase host rock had, at last 
report, been reached on four of the 
new deep levels. The northwest ex- 
tension of the big No. 50 vein was 
entered recently on the 18th, the sec- 
ond of the new horizons. Indications 
are that the No. 50 vein is likely to 
become one of the most fruitful 
sources of ore to date. It now ap- 
pears possible that it will equal if not 
exceed the No. 38, from which a mil- 
lion tons of ore seems almost certain, 
and this vein was an improvement 
on the No. 26, the first really im- 
portant vein to be located on the 
property. It is noteworthy that the 
No. 50 is the first large vein to have 
a dip more or less corresponding to 
that of the rock in which all the 
orebodies have been encountered so 
far, while the other main producing 
veins are vertical and values go out 
as the upper and lower walls of the 
host rock are reached. So far con- 
tinuity has been proved from the 
12th to the 18th levels and there are 
favorable chances of upward exten- 
sion and almost certainty of excellent 
extensions to depth. It is now be- 
lieved that the No. 50 vein will at- 
tain the greatest depth of any vein 
found to date, and it is a very sub- 
stantial vein with widths up to 70 
feet. On the 18th level an early drill 
hole intersection showed a width of 
20 feet. In addition to sinking the No. 
4 winze to 4,000 feet main haulage 
drifts have been driven on the 1,500 
and 2,400-foot horizons for belt con- 
veying of ore. Primary crushers are 
to be installed at these levels. 

Active outside exploration is car- 
ried out by San Antonio Gold Mines, 
and this has largely been in North- 
ern Manitoba. The company has 
share control of Forty-Four mine ad- 
joining to the east, with an indicated 
extension of 6,000 feet along the 
main sill. Drifting to the boundary 
with Forty-Four has uncovered an 
important ore body astride the 
boundary. Several levels will be ex- 


tended into this subsidiary by San 
Antonio, with expectations of ore 
news before the end of the year. The 
company also has a valuable subsid- 
iary operation in the Jeep mine, lo- 
cated 10 miles to the east. Shaft deep- 
ening has been completed here and 
the mine is again in profitable pro- 
duction, shipments to the San An- 
tonio mill having been suspended dur- 
ing shaft work. Two new levels have 
been established at 450 and 575 feet, 
and crosscutting is now underway. 
Two new finds were made recently 
on surface. The ore bodies at Jeep 
are narrow and of high grade gold 
content of 1.0 to 1.5 ounces per ton. 
San Antonio has also acquired con- 
trol of Portage Avenue Gold Mines, 
holding 45 claims located five miles 
to the south and west. All outcrops 
are being sampled, and the geology 
is reported as good, with the man- 
agement anticipating it will be pos- 
sible to develop ore shoots. 

A new internal shaft is to be put 
down 500 feet from the 4,625-foot 
level at Macassa Mines, in the Kirk- 
land Lake camp, to explore what is 
considered promising ground under 
a roll in the main break. The adjoin- 
ing Kirkland Lake Gold has experi- 
enced real success in these new ore 
structures—a narrow high grade type 
of vein—in its deep western work- 
ings. The roll, which has apparently 
a flat plunge to the east, has been 
encountered in the extreme westerly 
workings on Macassa’s 4,625-foot hor- 
izon. In this section, one vein has de- 
veloped a length of 240 feet, grading 
0.33 oz. over a width of three feet. 
Other parallel veins have been found 
in this area under the roll, but so far 
have not made ore. Actual sinking 
operations are expected to start be- 
fore the end of the year, and the new 
shaft is located that it can be carried 
down to an ultimate depth of 8,000 
& 
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feet. Macassa has been gradually in- 
creasing mill tonnage this year and, 
in June, treated an average of 360 
tons per day compared with 350 tons 
in the previous month, and an aver- 
age of 283 tons daily last year. The 
intention is to get the rate up to 400 
tons, or slightly better, as soon as 
possible. Output for the first six 
months is estimated around $840,000 
compared with $699,894, for the like 
period in 1948, and profits are ex- 
pected to be approximately $148,000. 


Negotiations are being carried out 
by Dulama Gold Mines, in the Missi- 
naibi area, adjoining east of Renabie 
Mines, for $150,000 to bring the prop- 
erty into production on a 200-ton 
daily basis, and completion of financ- 
ing is hoped for shortly, M. J. Boy- 
len, president, states in the annual 
report. Ore reserves to the west of 
the diabase dike from surface to the 
275-foot horizon are reported suffi- 
cient to sustain a 200-ton mill for 
two years, consisting of 137,625 tons 
averaging .208 ounce gold per ton. 
No drifting has been done to the east 
of the dike. A 1,000 cubic foot com- 
pressor has been installed and instal- 
lation of the new electric hoist should 
be completed this month. 


Production on a milling basis of 
100 tons daily is planned for this fall 
by Discovery Yellowknife Mines, in 
the Giauque Lake area, of the Yel- 
lowknife district. The original inten- 
tion was to commence milling earlier 
by amalgamation only at 50 tons 
daily and to install the cyanide unit 
later, which would have meant draw- 
ing all ore initially from the free 
milling north zone. It is now the in- 
tention to install both units, utilizing 
ore from the north and west zones, 
which will provide better unit costs, 
increased recovery and a more flex- 
ible operation. 

Increased production resulting 
from a higher grade of ore at Mac- 
Leod-Cockshutt Gold Mines, in the 
Little Long Lac area, indicates that 
the current year will be the best since 
1943, when net earnings amounted 
to $379,588, or 12.9 cents per share. 
The fcllowing year a net’ profit of 
1.17 cenis per share was shown, but 
since then the company has suffered 
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More and more gearless, high-speed passenger eleva- 
tors, so essential in this era of rapid transit, are being 
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a net loss, including an operating 
one for two of the four years. While 
the 1949 performance is not expected 
to come up to that of 1943, it appears 
reasonable on the basis of the first 
six months figures to expect net earn- 
ings to -be between $200,000 and 
$250,000, after taking in government 
cost-aid. The mill at present is han- 
dling around 550 tons daily and the 
intention is to raise this rate to 600 
tons daily by the end of the sum- 
mer when the 12th level should be 
ready for production. The grade of 
ore to the mill in May was over $10 
a ton, and in the previous month bet- 
ter than $11, which will permit a 
good profit margin as long as such 
values can be kept up. The improve- 
ment in the grade followed the open- 
ing of the present bottom 13th (2,000- 
foot) level. To date this horizon had 
produced close to 31,000 tons, averag- 
ing a cut grade of better than $10, 
while magnetic sorting raised the 
grade sent to the mill by around $1 
a ton. 
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The future is in your own 
hands when you have money 
you have saved. Open a Canada 
Permanent Savings Account 
today. Begin building a fund 
NOW for future needs and 
emergencies. SAVINGS 
EARN 2%. 


CANADA 
PERMANENT 


Mortgage Corporation 
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NORANDA MINES, LIMITED 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


NOTICE is hereby given that an 
interim Dividend of One _ Dollar 
($1.00). per share, Canadian funds, 
has been declared by the Directors of 
Noranda Mines, Limited payable 
September 15th, 1949 to shareholders 
of record at the close of business 


August 15th, 1949. 
By Order of the Board. 


J. R. BRADFIELD 
Secretary 


Toronto, Ontario. 
July 12, 1949. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 
DIVIDEND NO. 345 


Wie is hereby given that a DIVI- 
DEND of TWENTY CENTS per 
share upon the paid-up Capital Stock of this 
Institution has been declared for the current 
quarter, payable on and after THURSDAY 
the FIRST day of SEPTEMBER next, to 
Shareholders of record at close of business 
on 30th July, 1949. 


By Order of the Board. 
GORDON R. BALL, 
General Manager. 


Montreal, 12th July, 1949 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 
By Haruspex 





CoS stocks are at a level where 
they appear favorably priced in 
terms of earnings and yields. Psy- 
chology, however, is depressed over the 
business outlook as well as the domes- 
tic and foreign political situation. We 
would hold current positions, including 
buying reserves. 


New York stocks, by Friday of last 
week, had recovered—on the basis of 
the Dow-Jones industrial average — 
approximately two-thirds of the de- 
cline registered between early April 
and mid-June. This moved the mar- 
ket into the 171/173 supply area cre- 
ated by the November 1948/February 
1949 bottoms. It would seem prob- 
able, both because of the extent of the 
rally and the selling that will come 
in by those who purchased stocks 
in earlier weeks at the 171/173 level, 
that the market should run into re- 
sistance at or not far from _ such 
points. When the market, after a 
number of months of sidewise move- 


ment, dips into. new low ground, as 
happened in mid-June, it is normal 
for a rally to occur. This rally is 
generally followed by renewed de- 
cline on which the bottom levels are 
tested. It is probable, either now or 
later, that such a testing movement 
will be witnessed in the current in- 
stance with indications, at the time, 
as to whether a base is being formed 
for a sizable upturn. Ability of one 
or both averages, on such testing, to 
hold June low points would be bul- 
lish; decisive penetrations would im- 
ply 150/140 on Dow-Jones industrial 
average. 

We regard many stocks as intrin- 
sically cheap on the basis of asset 
values, prospective earnings, and divi- 
dends. We have thus favored pur- 
chases of selected issues during per- 
iods of weakness, but would continue 
holding reasonable buying reserves 
pending evidence that the broad 
market readjustment has run its full 
course. 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


Feb.—. Mar. April 






PRICES 


DAILY AVERAGE STOCK 


787,000 820,000 755,000 


May June July 


INDUSTRIALS|" ~~~ 


MARKET TRANSACTIONS 


793 ,000 


737,000 881,000 





SIGNPOSTS 


FOR BUSINESS 





HILE the value of Canadian ex- 

ports rose 267 per cent from 1938 
to 1948, the physical volume rose only 
73 per cent in the same period, meas- 
ured by indexes of quantum and prices 
just completed by the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. Total value of im- 
ports rose by 290 per cent in the same 
period, while the physical volume rose 
81 per cent. 

In terms of currency, the physical 
volume of Canadian exports on the 
basis of constant 1938 dollars rose from 
$848 million in 1938 to $1,464 million in 
1948, as compared with $3,110 million 
for 1948 on the basis of current values. 
In the case of imports, physical volume 
rose from $678 million in 1938 to $1,223 
million in terms of 1938 dollars, the 
latter comparing with the actual dollar 
value of $2,637 million in the trade re- 
turns. 

Production of pig iron in Canada 
amounted to 180,700 net tons in April 
as compared with 202,100 in the pre- 
ceding month and 170,800 in the cor- 
responding month last year. During 
the first four months of this year, 738,- 
700 tons were produced as against 
654,600 in the similar period last year. 

Cold storage holdings of fish on July 
1 amounted to 41,006,000 pounds, up 
from the June 1 figure of 35,188,000 
pounds, and above the 35,749,000 
pounds held on the corresponding date 
last year. Stocks on the latest date 
comprised 38,157,000 pounds of frozen 
fresh and 2,849,000 pounds frozen 
smoked. 


Carloadings on Canadian railways for 
the week ended July 9 rose to 72,936 
cars, up sharply from the low of 62,056 
cars in the holiday week of July 2, but 
were off 3,622 cars or five per cent 
from the 27th week last year, accord- 
ing to the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. 


Farmers receipts from the sale of 
farm products in the first three months 
of this year reached a total of $406,- 
386,000, an increase of almost seven 
per cent over the same period of 1948, 

Production of margarine in Canada 
during the first six months of this year 
amounted to 32,485,000 pounds. 

Canadian production of crude petro- 
leum and natural gasoline rose to an 
all-time monthly high in April, the rise 
in the month being principally due to 
sharply increased output in the Leduc 
and Redwater fields of Alberta. Pro- 
duction from Turner Valley was lower. 





Financing 


Canadian Industry 


The increasingly competitive nature of 
to-day’s markets often requires new and 
improved methods of industrial production. 


A modernization program may demand 
more funds than are readily available from 
company resources. This problem may 
be aggravated by the need for increased 
working capital necessitated by higher 
costs of production and raw materials. 


Executives of corporations with a problem 
of this nature are invited to consult with 
us concerning the availability of additional 
capital. 


Inquiries to any of our branches 
will receive careful attention. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Limited 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 
Ottawa Hamilton London, Ont, Kitchener 
Regina Edmonton New Westminster Victoria 
New York Halifax London, Eng. 


NATION-WIDE 
INVESTMENT SERVICE 


Government Industrial 
Public Utility - Municipal 


Serving investors and industry 


NESBITT, THOMSON 


& COMPANY, LIMITED 
38 King Street, W., Toronto 








Has Your Business Outgrown 
Its Capital Resources? 


When, in the progressive course of events, it be- 
comes necessary for an enterprise to broaden its 
field of endeavour, it is frequently found that 
existing capital resources are no longer adequate. 


Industrial and commercial progress ee sufficient working capital—it cannot 


get along without it. If your business 


1as reached this stage in its development, 


the solution to your problem may be properly found through the issuance of 
securities—bonds or stocks—in the public capital markets. 


We are prepared to offer a complete underwriting service to established Canadian 
companies to enable them to keep pace with present industrial and commercial de- 
velopments. We shall be glad to discuss your special financial problem confidentially 


with you. 


McLEop, YounG, WEIR & COMPANY 


LIMITED 
276 St. James Street West 


The trend of employment in the 
major industrial divisions was upward 
at the first of May as compared with 
April 1, advances being shown in Que- 
bec and the four western provinces, 
and declines in the remaining pro- 
vinces. The increase was seasonal in 
character and was accompanied by a 
small rise in the sums disbursed in 
weekly salaries and wages. 


41ST CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 


A dividend of fifteen cents (.19c) per 
share on al! issued Common Shares ot 
the Company has veen deciared nay- 
able Septemner 1 1949. to 4nare- 
holders of record as at the close ot 
business July 29 1949 


By Order ot the Board, 


K. 8, GILLELAN, 
Vice-Pres and Sec. Treas 


Brantford, Ont. July 8. 1949. 


' 50 King Street West 
i Toronto Montreal 
Telephone: Elgin 0161 Telephone: Harbour 4261 
Offices: Hamilton, London, Ottawa and New York—Correspondents in London, England 
i Members of The investment Dealers’ Association of Canada 
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ABOUT INSURANCE 





Public Must Be Sold On Merits 
Of Private Enterprise Cover 


By GEORGE GILBERT 


There is no question that the 
representatives of all branches of 
insurance, including fraternal 
insurance, have been successfu 
in selling a steadily increasing 
volume of insurance protection 
year by year over a_ lengthy 


period. 
At the present time, however, 
another pro blem_ confronts 


them—that is, to bring about 
such a realization by the people 
generally of the advantages of 
this voluntary form of protec- 
tion over compulsory cover that 
they will effectively oppose the 
adoption of any such measures 
by the government. 


ywarte the public generally by their 

steadily increasing purchases of 
all kinds of voluntary insurance show 
their acceptance of and confidence in 
the private enterprise competitive 
system of insurance, this does not 
mean that they will raise any notice- 
able objection should the central or a 
provincial government decide to go 
into any branch of the business, make 
it compulsory for all citizens to take 
out insurance with it, thus establish- 
ing a virtual monopoly and depriving 
the tax-paying corporations of most 
or all of their opportunities to carry 
on in this particular branch of the 
business. 

Of course, those who advocate the 
establishment or extension of compul- 
sory government insurance schemes 
seldom give much consideration to 
the question of their cost. In their 
enthusiasm they are inclined to over- 
look the fact that the greater the 
benefits to be provided under these 
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William K. Whiteford 


whose election as a member of the 
Board of Directors of The Canada 
Life Assurance Company is an- 
nounced, Mr. Whiteford is Presi- 
dent of The British American Oil 
Company Limited. * 
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social security measures the larger 
must be the tax on business and pay- 
rolls. The larger the tax on business 
the greater will be its handicap in 
competing for a share of world trade, 
and to maintain the high level of em- 
ployment so essential to the nation’s 
welfare. No one doubts that the ob- 
jective of many of these social insur- 
ance schemes is a desirable one, but 
the question is as to the proper place 
of such schemes among the other 
social, economic and cultural values 
which make up our way of life. 

One main reason why so many of 
the masses are in favor of these com- 
pulsory government schemes is that 
they have been led to believe that 
they will cost them little or nothing, 
as the bulk of the cost will come out 
of the bottomless purse of the gov- 
ernment. That this is a false view 
has been proved by the experience in 
other countries, where it has been 
proved that the cost in the end must 
be borne by the people themselves. 

Accordingly, before coming to a de- 
cision as to how much social insur- 
ance they want, the people generally 
should keep in mind that it may not 
be a question of having social insur- 
ance in addition to other things they 
want, but of having social insurance 
instead of other things they want. 
They should understand what the 
price is and whether they are willing 
to pay it or would rather use the 
money to purchase something else. 

In view of the encroachments of 
governments in the insurance field, 
those engaged in all branches of the 
business are coming to realize the im- 
portance and the need of bringing 
about a better understanding of the 
advantages of the private enterprise 
competitive system of insurance over 
any government monopolistic insur- 
ance scheme that could be set up. 
Although it is admitted that the in- 
surance principle is deeply rooted in 
our economic system and will survive 
in some form, whether it will survive 
as a private enterprise system or as 
a government undertaking will de- 
pend upon what the public are con- 
vinced will best serve their own in- 
terests. 


Basis Of Public Opinion 


Thus when proposals are brought 
forward for government intervention 
in the insurance field or for the na- 
tionalization of any branch of the 
business, public opinion in favor of 
or against such a project will depend 
upon whether the masses of the peo- 
ple consider that such a change would 
be in their own interest or not. 

While they may be quite satisfied 
that the business at present is sound- 
ly managed, it does not follow that 
they will oppose any change that is 
represented as ensuring a much more 
economical administration and a con- 
sequent material reduction in cost. 
Many businessmen who firmly be- 
lieve that no government could carry 
on their particular enterprise as effi- 
ciently or at as low a cost to the pub- 
lic as they can, seem to cherish the 
illusion that the government is quali- 
fied to do so in the case of a highly 
technical undertaking like insurance. 

As has been pointed out before, it 
is anomalous that businessmen who 
would consider it preposterous to sug- 
gest that the government should take 
over their business in order to effect 
a saving in costs to the public, should 
advocate the setting up of municipal 
insurance or government health or 
life insurance schemes for the same 
purpose. 

With respect to their own under- 
takings, most businessmen are fully 
convinced that no government, either 
municipal, provincial or federal, 
could carry them on as well as they 
can with their experience and knowl- 
edge after years of training and 
study, and that any saving in cost 
which the government might be able 
to show for a while could only be 
effected by loading part or all of the 
expenses of operation on the general 
but evidently many of 
these businessmen do not take the 
same viewpoint about the govern- 
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ment going into the insurance field; 
though the government is no better 
qualified to conduct an _ insurance 
business than it is to carry on any 
other commercial undertaking. 

If businessmen and the public gen- 
erally could be brought to realize this 
fundamental truth, there would be 
little or no demand for government 
intervention in the insurance indus- 
try or in any other business in which 
there is no monopoly, and in which 
the public are protected against un- 
reasonable rates because of the com- 
petition which exists and because of 
the public safeguards which are 
placed about the operations of the in- 
dustry. 

Often the statement is made that 
while there is competition between 
companies and companies and be- 
tween agents and agents for business, 
there is virtually no competition as 
to insurance rates. But the fact is 
that there is plenty of competition in 
all branches of the insurance busi- 
ness both in the matter of rates and 
in the matter of coverage between 
stock and mutual institutions, tariff 
and non-tariff companies, reciprocals 
and Lloyd’s underwriters. 

Those who have to do with the 
placing of insurance to any extent 
are well aware of the keen competi- 
tion which prevails in the business 
and which is operating all the time 
to bring down rates and also to 
broaden the coverage granted under 
insurance contracts. 


Enquiries 


Editor, About Insurance: 

I understand that one of the 
planks of the platform on which the 
British Labor Party will appeal for 
support at the next general election 
when it is held is the nationalization 
of the business of industrial life in- 
surance. Can you tell me whether 
this means that if the Labor govern- 
ment is returned to power, it will 
take over only the industrial business 
of the companies transacting other 
classes of insurance besides indus- 
trial insurance or whether it means 
that the whole business and under- 
takings of these companies will be 
nationalized. How many companies 
would be affected? 

C.H.C. London, Ont. 


As to the manner in which the na- 
tionalization of industrial life insur- 
ance will be carried out in Britain if 
the Labor Government is returned to 
office at the next general election is 
evidently not settled, but there is no 
doubt, according to a statement by 
James Griffiths, Minister of National 
Health, that it intends to go ahead 
with the plan if returned to power. 
He has made it clear that he will 
fight for the inclusion in labor’s gen- 
eral election program of the proposal 
for the transfer to state ownership 
of the predominantly industrial life 
insurance companies. Whether such 
far-reaching proposals will be reject- 
ed by the government altogether be- 
fore going to the country, or watered 
down to apply only to the industrial 
business of these companies, remains 
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to be seen, About fourteen compan‘es 
as well as some friendly societies 
would be affected. It is strange 
that people could fall for the delusion 
that the government could carry on 
any branch of the insurance business 
at as low a cost or could provide as 
satisfactory a service as that furnish- 
ed under the private enterprise com- 
petitive system. 








NOTICE 


is hereby given that the United Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. has received from the 
Department of Insurance, Ottawa, Certifi- 
cate of Registry No. C 1166, authorizing it 
to transact in Canada the business of 
Accident, Automobile, Plate Glass and 
Theft Insurance, in addition to the classes 
for which it 1s already registered. 
R. M. Kennedy, 
Chief Agent. 
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Assurance Corporation Limited 
of Glasgow, Scotland 
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British Northwestern 
Fire Insurance Company 


Security National 
Insurance Company 


HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA 
217 Bay Street © Toronto 
e H. M 
J Riddel, oungat R. Holroyde, Acsietant 


BRANCH OFFICES— Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver 
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OUSE OF LORDS 


CIGARS 


House of Lords Cigars are made from the very finest 
imported tobaccos. The Havana filler and shade-grown 
wrapper assure a superb aroma and bouquet. So when 
you buy your cigars, select the finest — House of Lords! 
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Is Only Practical Solution 
Sterling-Based T'rade? 


By JOHN L. MARSTON 


Saturday Night’s Financial Correspondent in London 


Britain’s dollar problem is 
growing progressively worse, 
and standstill embargoes on dol- 
lar purchases will not cure the 
disease. John Marston, writing 
from London, suggests that the 
cure may be a sterling-based 
trade, though this will be much 
opposed by the Americans. 


London. 


BY THE middle of the year the 

sterling area’s gold and dollar 
position was causing such anxiety 
that the U.K. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had to make a _ policy 
statement with the end-June figures. 
In advance of an agreed policy he 
could not speak with authority of the 
whole sterling area; but he could 
speak on behalf of his own govern- 
ment on home affairs, It is general- 
ly believed that his remarkable “play- 
ing down” of the dollar crisis was 
due to political pressure at home, for 
Sir Stafford Cripps is too much a 
realist to believe himself that all that 
needs to be done at present is to im- 
pose a standstill on incidental dollar 
purchases (leaving the main dollar 
purchases unaffected). 

Sir Stafford deprecates the idea 
that this crisis is of 1947 dimensions. 
But banking opinion in London does 
not share his leisurely confidence 
that everything will work out all 
right in the end if the old formula is 
followed. It believes that the crisis, 
if not at the moment as acute as the 
“convertibility crisis” of autumn 1947, 
is fundamentally more serious; be- 
cause there is less scope for ma- 
noeuvre with the gold reserve reduced 
from $2,348 million at end-September 
1947 to $1,624 million at end-June 
1949, and because conditions in the 
world at large are much less favor- 
able for evasive action. 

This latter point is essential. After 
the crisis of 1947 the British govern- 
ment adopted the policy of stabiliza- 
tion with which Sir Stafford Cripps 
was soon most closely associated. It 
was by no means ideal, but it worked, 
It is still being applied; but no one 
seriously believes that it will work 
any longer. 

The policy involved curtailment of 
dollar imports, with bilateral pacts 
by the way of substitution, and on the 
home front stable prices, the “wage 
freeze”, dividend-limitation, and aus- 
terity budgets. If not actively defla- 
tionary, it was at least anti-inflation- 
ary. It formed the basis for a power- 
ful export drive. And it was, on the 
whole, successful. By early-1949 it 
could be triumphantly announced 
that the overall deficit on oversea 
trade had been eliminated, while the 
dollar gap, though by no means 
closed, was bridged by Marshall aid. 


Cause 


What, then, is the cause of so great 
a deterioration in so short a time 
since? 

It can be conceded that Cripps’ own 
answer is accurate as far as it goes. 
The recession in America has greatly 
reduced the dollar earnings of domin- 
ion and colonial primary products 
and has increased the difficulties of 
U.K. exporters in selling their manu- 
factures in the U.S.A. (Five impor- 
tant items, rubber, tin, wool, cocoa, 
and diamonds, yielded in the second 
quarter of the year only about half 
of the $20 million accruing from 
them in the first quarter.) 

But this is only a part of the story. 
As is well known, the American re- 
cession has left British prices rela- 
tively high. It would therefore seem 
that it was up to Britain to do some- 
thing to reduce them. But the gov- 
ernment’s main spokesman, Cripps, 
can offer nothing more constructive 
than the old appeal for manufactur- 
ers and traders to exert themselves 
in the dollar markets (all such 
exhortations having already been 
proved futile), and for wage-earners 
to stop all demands for more pay. 
These pleas are backed, as_ usual, 
with appeals to raise productivity— 


as though measures that might take 
years to yield results had: any 
relevance to a crisis already break- 
ing. 

What seems to be needed at this 
stage is a frank recognition that 
stabilization policies which could 
work satisfactorily (more or less) 
during the boom are useless now that 
the boom is ended. Prices cannot be 
appreciably lowered except by lower- 
ing costs. Costs cannot be appreci- 
ably lowered while exceptionally 
heavy governmental expenditure re- 
quires exceptionally heavy taxation. 
Wages, too, may have to come down; 
but the policy of full employment, ad- 





mirable in itself, has the disadvan- 
tage of keeping them up. 

It is not necessary to conclude that 
British financial policy is fumbling 
its way blindly to inevitable collapse. 
More probably, it is playing for time. 
But time (to put a famous phrase in 
a new setting) is the scarcest com- 
modity of all. The gold reserve, re- 
duced already from some $2200 mil- 
lion at the beginning of Marshall aid, 
may be down to the region of $1200 
million by September unless effective 
action is taken at once. The $2000 mil- 
lion “workable minimum” is no more 
than a memory even now. 

The government’s predicament is 
understandable enough. No admin- 
istration which has struggled through 
four years of a five-year term can 
easily tell its supporters that the 
program on which it was voted into 
power is unrealizable. 

Yet to most critics the alternative 
is something transcending party 
politics. Every indication suggests 
that the dollar problem is growing 
progressively worse. The loyalty of 


THERE’S new activity in Ontario’s 


bushland north of Lake 


Superior. 


Marathon and Red Rock, Terrace and 
Heron Bay: they all tell the same story. 


New towns have arisen, old ones ex- 


panded. Only five years ago on the site 


of Marathon, for example, there was 
nothing but bush; today a new com- 
munity beside a new pulp mill is 
contributing millions to Canada’s 


export trade. 


Such spectacular developments in 
the north are matched by continuing 


industrial 


expansion in the older 


established communities. Throughout 


Canada today ever-widening avenues 
of opportunity await the enterprise of 


young Canadians. 


With newsprint production 50% above pre- 


war levels, Canada today 
has an output five times 
that of any other country, 
and accounts for three 
out of every five news- 


paper pages in the world. 


**Canada is a land of opportunity... 


There is a field for almost anything one can think of, 
and anyone with a willingness for hard work has a 


the sterling countries is severely 
strained by the recurring crises—and 
its disbandment, it is well known, 
would cause some satisfaction in 
America, where it is seen as a re- 
strictive monetary and trading as- 
sociation, obstructing the free flow 
of business on multilateral lines. 
However the City of London may 
criticize the government for its in- 


eptitude in home affairs, there is 
solid support for the government’s 
stand for a strong sterling, based on 
a strong sterling area. A long-term 
compromise with social principles 
may be necessary to keep the sterling 
comity in being at all; and sterling- 
based trade may, in the end, be the 
only practical solution to the dollar 
problem. 
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good chance to achieve success”, says Donald J. 


Smith, President of Hornet Industries Limited, 


Guelph, Ontario. 


Hornet Industries Limited, which was founded in 1945, has in this short time 
achieved remarkable success in the manufacture of chain saws and combustion 
engines. More than half the production of the plant reaches markets outside 
Canada. From a staff of only a half dozen men in 1945, Hornet Industries 


Limited has expanded to three plants in Guelph, employing 296 workers. 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 





oe unaudited comparative income 
statement of the Consolidated Pa- 
per Corp Ltd. and subsidiary com- 
panies shows a balance net profit for 
the six months ended June 30, 1949 
of $5,353,739 compared with $6,325,- 
155 for the same period last year. 

From the cash obtained from net 
profit and depreciation in the six- 
month period, payment has been or 
must be made of the following: divi- 
dend payable July 18, 1949—$1,282,- 
815, sinking fund requirements for 
six months—$1,876,297, expenditures 
on capital improvements to June 30, 
1949—$1,252,500. 


a7 

ew, JOHNSON, president 

of the Bell Telephone Co. of Can- 
ada, has announced that the com- 
pany will seek authority to increase 
its rates for service. The high level of 
operating expenses and the increased 
cost of new plant and equipment 
were given as the reasons for the 
increase. 

In the last three years investment 
in plant and equipment has increased 
from $253 millions to $397 millions. 


During this period more than 400,000 , 


telephones have been added, but still 
further expansion is required to meet 
the continuing demand. One other 
reason for the increase is to provide 
a return to the shareholders suffi- 
cient to attract new capital. 

NDICATED asset value of the 

common stock of Argus Corpora- 
tion Ltd. at May 31, 1949, was $7.81 
a share states their semi-annual re- 
port. The principal change in invest- 
ment holdings during the six months 
ended May 31 was the increase in 
common shares of Standard Chemi- 
eal Co. from 225,100 to 250,000 shares. 

Income from investments during 
the period under review amounted to 
$591,230 and net income of $489,091, 
after preferred dividends, was equal 
to 44.3c a share on the common, com- 
pared with $514,676 or 47.3c a share 
for the six months ended May 31, 
1948. After providing $367,500 for 
two quarterly dividends on both the 
preference and common stocks, the 
balance of $121,591 was transferred 
to earned surplus. 

OMMERCIAL Alcohols Ltd. re. 

ports a net loss for the year of 
$121,904 after tax carry back. The 
loss was directly attributable to the 
high cost of molasses in relation to 
the selling price of alcohol. It is 
pointed out in the report that the 
loss would have been substantially 
smaller had normal winter weather 
prevailed and the production of anti 
freeze disposed of. 

During the year $2,331,621 was 
invested in new plant and equipment. 
Dividends were continued at the pre- 
vious rate on the common shares 
until January 15, 1949 for a total of 
$50,125.00. Thereafter dividend action 
on the common stock was deferred 
in view of the losses. Dividends on 
the preferred stock were paid quar- 
terly as usual, in an aggregate 
amount of $20,000. 


*T’HE twentieth annual report of Do- 

minion-Scottish Investments, Ltd. 
reflects a year of high income re- 
ceipts. Dividends on the 5 per cent 
$50.00 par value preference stock for 
the year consist of the fixed cumula- 
tive dividend of $2.50 per share, plus 
a dividend of $1.50 per share on ac- 
count of arrears, payable September 
1, 1949. After this date arrears will 
stand at $3.50 per share in compari- 
son with $5.00 per share a year ago. 

Distribution of the extra dividend 
on account of arrears is made in 
compliance with the requirements of 
the Income Tax Act under which 
Dominion-Scottish Investments Ltd. 
qualifies as an investment company. 









STUDY AT HOME 
roa DEGREE! 


With the expert help of Wolsey Hall 
Postal Courses, you can obtain a Degree 
from the University of London (Eng). No 
attendance at lectures required; only 3 
exams to pass. Over 11, successes at 
London exams 1925-47. Prospectus from 
G. L. Clarke, B.A., Director of Studies, 


Dent OS .29, 
WOLSEY HALL, HAMILTON, ONT. 















MODERN BANK: Proposed new building for Bank of Montreal 
branch at Broadway and Granville Streets in Vancouver. It will have 
drive-in facilities and a special parking lot for baby carriages, as shown 
above in insets. Artist’s drawing reflects the trend to a modern style 
of building—to a — functional construction much cheaper than 


many conventional styles that were once favored by the chartered banks. 
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July 26, 1949 


The chapel is commodious, 


convenient, beautifully and 
appropriately appointed. 
Equipped with pipe organ. 
The chapel is completely 
Air-Conditioned. 


Services are held here under ideal conditions 
(There is no additional charge.) 
Cremation Carefully Attended to if Desired 


A. W. MILES 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


30 ST. CLAIR AVE. WEST, TORONTO 
HYland 5915 PRIVATE PARKING HYland 4938 
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LIMITED + MONTREAL 


A STATEMENT TO THE PEOPLE OF CANADA 


This is a further production progress report. 


On February 16th, we advised that we were well 
ahead of schedule in producing twenty-two Canadair 
Four's for British Overseas Airways Corporation, and 
four Canadair Four's for Canadian Pacific Air Lines, 
On April 2lst, we announced that the first of the 
B.O.A.C,. aircraft had been delivered in London, two 
months ahead of an exceptionally fast schedule, 


We are now particularly proud to be able to 
report that the last of the aircraft ordered by 
C.P.A.L. was delivered on June 17th (contract required 
completion by November 30th) and that this fleet of 
aircraft is now in regular scheduled operation on 
the great new Trans-Pacific routes of C.P.A.L. 


Canadair's completion of this order six months 
ahead of contract requirements permitted C.P.A.L. to 
start these services many months earlier than other 


wise would have been possible, 


We believe that Canada, Canadian Pacific Air 
Lines and Canadair all have gained by this achieve- 


20% 


ment. 


July 19th, 19h9 


H. O. West 
President 


